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THE GIRLS OF NINETY-ONE. 


BY MARGARET FE. SANGSTER. 





They tell me “twas the fashion, 
Oh, long and long ago, 
For girls to look like lilies white, 
And sit at home and sew. 
Forth strode their sturdy brothers 
On many a gallant quest; 
But the maids behind the lattice 
Their weary souls possessed. 
To-day the times have altered, 
And pretty Kate and Nell 
Are playing merry tennis— 
In sooth, they do it well. 
They ride across the country, 
They climb the mountain side, 
And with oars that feather lightly 
Along the rivers glide. 
If they've not yet been to college, 
They are going by-and-by, 
To shake the tree of knowledge, 
Though its branches touch the sky. 
For all their Greek and Latin, 
And poring over books, 
With faces smooth as satin, 
They'll keep their dainty looks. 
Do you want a happy comrade, 
In study or in fun? 
Be sure you'll find her quickly 
*Mid the girls of Ninety-one. 
She'll keep that bright head steady, 
Unharmed in any whirl, 
And not a lad will love her less 
Because she is a girl. 
—AHarper’s Young People. 
- + o+— - 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 
The corporation of Brown University 
held its annual meeting Sept. 2, and after 
much discussion, accepted the faculty’s 
report in favor of allowing women to take 
entrance examinations and receive certifi- 
cates of their attainments. 
university of Rhode Island enters this 
month upon its one hundred and twenty- 
fourth year, and celebrates it by this step 
in advance. 





+o 
The senior editors of the WoMAN’s JOUR: 
NAL are absent this week in Illinois. 
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The Springfield Republican says: “Gov. 
Eagle, of Arkansas, resembles Gen. Logan 
in one respect—he has a wife who has 
been the making of him politically, in a 
large measure. She married him when he 
Could not read, educated him, and pushed 
him from a student to a preacher and 
teacher, and then into politics. Her influ- 
€nce in the State convention obtained for 
him, it is said, his first nomination to the 
Sovernorship.” That was all very proper 
and womanly. But suppose Mrs. Eagle 
had wished to vote for him herself for any 
of these positions? How shocking! 

- *+o+ 

A queer bill has been introduced in the 
Georgia House of Representatives, impos- 
ing a tax of twenty-five dollars per annum 
upon every bachelor over thirty years old, 





$2.50 | 


The venerable | 








course so absurd a bill will not pass. But | 


the indignant comments of the bachelor 
members, as reported in one of the Atlanta 
papers, are instructive. ‘It is the most 
foolish bill ever introduced before a digni- 
fied body of civilized legislators,” ex- 
claimed one. ‘No legislature would ever 
consent to let such a villanous piece of 
legislation be recorded against it,” said 
avother; and a third denounced the bill as 
‘ class legislation.”” No doubt it would be 
class legislation; but would it beany more 
distinctly class legislation than the legal 
disabilities imposed upon married women? 
Which is worse, to be taxed twenty-five 
dollars per year, or to be deprived of all 
your property, forbidden to make a will, 
and have the rght to all your earnings 
given toanother? That was the status of 
married women everywhere before the 
equal rights movement began, and it is 
their status stillin some parts of our coun- 
try. Something might have been said on 


the subject of clas; legislation by that poor | 


little Kentucky woman who lately bought 
a cow with money which it had taken her 
three months toearn by her needle, in order 
to have milk for her family of small chil- 
dren. Herhusband promptly sold the cow, 
invested the money in whiskey and a shot- 
gun, and ‘‘started on the war-path.’”’ Under 
Kentucky law, the wife’s earnings belong 
to her husband. Class legislation is a 
very bad thing, but there is more than 
one kind of it. 


4+ 
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There is no fear that the Georgia Legis- 
lature, or any other legislature of men, 
will impose unfair and vexatious disabil- 
ities upon bachelors. They have a fellow- 
feeling for theirown sex. Moreover, they 
have bachelors as well as married men 
among their constituents, on whom their 
re-election depends. If the Kentucky Leg- 
islature had had women as well as men 
among their constituents, is it likely that 
they would have refused the petition of 
the best women in Kentucky for the amend- 
ment of these medieval restrictions upon 
married women? 
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At the meeting of the British Associa- | ment over the main entrance, forty-five 


| feet long at the base line, and seven feet | 
| in the centre. ‘The second design of groups | 


tion for the Advancement of Science in 
Cardiff, a few days ago, considerable 
excitement was aroused by a paper in 
which Mr. Sydney Read contended that 
the prevailing difference between the wages 
of men and of women was a just one, and 
was not likely ever to be done away with. 
According to him, it represented the dif- 
ference in the capacities of the sexes; the 
work of women, he said, was almost always 
inferior to that of men, and so long as 
this was the case, it would be contrary to 
political economy for wages to be equal- 
ized. He declared that the agitation in 
favor of raising women’s wages to corres- 
pond with those of men in the same lines 
of work, rested entirely upon sentiment- 
alism, and had no scientific justification. 
Several women were present as delegates, 
and one of the brightest of them, Miss 
Collett, replied to Mr. Read. A lively 
debateensued. The London (Ont.) Adver- 
tiser sensibly says: 

Mr. Read seems to have ignored the one 
contention upon which those who advocate 


equal rights for women and men take their | 


position. It would be most unwise and 
untenable to assert that men and women 
should be paid the same amount, without 
regard to the quality of the work per- 
formed. If a woman cannot perform a 
task as satisfactorily as a man, she has no 
claim to equal remuneration; but if she 
can do the same work as well, if not better, 
why should her sex debar her from re- 
ceiving a reward as great? That is the 
only point worth debating. All others 
are subsidiary and beside the question. 
Merit and ability, not sex, should be the 


| passport to advancement and reward. 





and raising the tax twenty-five dollars for | 


each additional five years of age. The bill 


was referred to the committee on hygiene 
and sanitation, and has been favorably re- | 


ported by them. The measure provides 
that the money raised by the tax shall go 
to the branch colleges of the State. Of 


| 
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Rev. A. D. Mayo, in his lecture on ‘‘The 
Woman’s Kingdom,” just delivered before 
the Boston Y. M. C. U., expressed himself 
in a way which will considerably astonish 
many of his friends, and will make them 
feel unfeignedly sorry—for Dr. Mayo. If 
he is correctly reported in the Boston 
Journal, he took occasion to slur women 
who preach, or speak in public, or wish to 
study law or medicine, or to be admitted 
to the Methodist General Conference, or to 
goto Harvard. He sneered at the ‘‘drum- 


woman suffrage,” and returned again and 
again to the accusation that the suffragists 
are ‘‘masculine.””’ Dr. Mayo is probably 
not aware that the president of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Snffrage Association is 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. In conclusion, he 
declared emphatically that he rejoiced in 
the remonstrants! Dr. Mayo will proba- 
bly hear from his friends on this subject. 





| description of the features of the design. 
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Miss Martha Schofie!d, of the Aiken 
Normal Industrial School, S. C., with her 
co-worker, Miss S. F. Corlies, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Bonney, of Boston, called on us this 
week. Miss Schofield is searching for two 
combinations of all the virtues to superin- 
tend her school, as will be seen by her ad- 
vertisement in another column. She offers 
a capital field to the right persons. We 
have also had the pleasure of a brief visit 
from Rev. Florence Kollock, of Engle- 
wood, I1]., whose cheery and cordial pres- 
ence shows her to be a minister indeed. | 
She attended the School of Applied Ethics 
at Plymouth; was the guest of Mrs. Liver- 
more at Melrose, Mass.; preached at the 
Congress Street Church, at Portland, Me., 
as well as at Pawtucket, R. I., and else- 
where, and expressed herself delighted 
with her visit. Her friend, Mrs. Wood, of 
Plymouth, Mass., accompanied her. An- 
other visitor, whom we were especially 
glad to see, was Mr. Geo. Campbell, of 
Joliet, [1l., with his wife and two bloom- 
ing young daughters. Mr. Campbell is 
proud to be known as “the son of his 
mother,” Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, 
whose name has so long been a synonym | 
for all that is unselfish and faithful in 
work for our cause. 

_———- oo 

Madame Martin, the old lady who re- 
cently died at Vincennes, France, be- 
queathing her fortune of 200,000 francs to 
her native town of Toul, left 1,200 frances 
for the expenses of her funeral at Vin- 
cennes, coupled with the singular condition 
that she was to be buried ‘‘as far as pos- 
sible from her late husband.” 

+ 

The Board of Lady Managers for the 
World’s Fair invite designs for the sculp- 
ture work on the woman’s building, and 
offer a public competition open to women 
sculptors. The designs are to be submit- 
ted inthe form of miniature models, or 
by original drawings, accompanied by a 

















They must be delivered at Mrs. Palmer’s 
office before Nov, 15 nixt.> Oneis a group | 
of figures in high relief to fill the pedi- | 





| of statuary stands free above the attic cor- 





| and in the senate make such demonstration | 


nice, resting on a base five feet long, three | 
feet deep and two feet high, sixty feet | 
from the ground. The compositions should | 
be typical of woman and woman’s workin | 
history. Each design submitted must be 
accompanied by an estimate of cost. 

++ 


SUFFRAGE STRAWS. 





The growth of suffrage sentiment is | 
strikingly shown in the attitude of the | 
churches and ministers of various denom- 
inations. A great change has come about | 
since the days of the famous ‘Pastoral | 
Letter,” with its warning against the wo- | 


; men who so far forgot their sex as tospeak | 


in public on current questions. Today, | 
wherever a woman suffrage meeting is | 
held, there are not wanting clergymen to 

give it countenance by their presence and 
their expressions of ‘‘God speed.” Occa- | 
sionally there is a Dr. Buckley or a Dr. | 
Hawthorne who launches vigorous invec- | 
tive against the movement, just as there | 
remains a solitary clerical who, despite 
the demonstrations of science, declares | 
with al] vehemence of voice and soul: | 
‘*De sun do move.” | 

Not merely on suffrage occasions do 
clergymen support suffrage for women. 
They speak of it from their pulpits as they | 
speak of other current questions of inter- | 
est. For instance: Last Sunday evening, | 
“The Woman’s Kingdom” was the sub- 
ject taken by Rev. A. D. Mayo for the | 
last of his series of lectures at the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union. Though 
the general tone of the address was reac- | 
tionary, Dr. Mayo said in conclusion, 
referring to woman’s possibilities : 

As soon as she can speak and preach in 
public as well as in private conversation, 
can introduce higher, more honest and 
effective methods in business, can maintain 
a permanent interest in public affairs, rise 


above the political intrigues of men, and 
in the court room, the caucus, at the polls 


| of her power as will modify public affairs | 
ming of the eloquent masculine leaders of | 





—then her position there will be secure. 
The Rev. B. F. Liepsner, Ph. D., pastor 
of the Olivet Baptist Church, Philadelphia, 
preached a sermon not long ago on “A 
Woman’s Trials in the Home,” id which | 
he held that ‘‘the world has always rested | 
and still rests on a woman’s back, rather 
than on that of stalwart man ;” that woman 
is unjustly placed in an inferior position; | 
and that she should be competent to vote. | 


Rey. Sam Small, in a lecture on ‘‘Ameri- 
can Civilization” before a large audience 
at Atlanta, Ga., lately referred to woman 
suffrage as follows: 

I have travelled all over this land, and 
hence have sufficient basis for sound judg- 
ment upon the question of woman's 
sphere. [ have a aevided opinion. I be- 
lieve that if a woman has a husband who 
is worthless and profligate, she should 
have a right to step up to the polls and 
deposit a vote that would offset his. And 
if the man be pure and upright, then his 
ballot should be doubled, in order to place 
in office men who would grace it, and not 
political tricksters. 

Father Montgomery, of San Franci:co, 
Cal., in a lecture given this summer before 
St. Mary’s Catholic Total Abstinence and 
Benevolent Association, in that city, said 
in relation to submitting certain legislation 
to a vote of the people: 

This cannot be done. I appeal in be- 
half of the disfranchised class. If every 
woman in San Francisco had a vote, it 
might be possible to submit the question 
to the people. [t cannot be submitted to 
every poor mother, working hard to sup- 
port her children, whom the saloon is 
threatening to destroy, but it can be sub- 
mitted to every drunken bummer who will 
sell his vote early and often for a drink of 
whiskey. You must be a missionary on 
this question. It must be solved. If the 
men cannot solve it, give it into the hands 
of the women.” 

Rev. Amanda Deyo, lately installed as 
pastor of the Universalist Church, at 
Scranton, Pa., delivered an eloquent ser- 
mon on **Love of Country,” in which she 
made a strong appeal for the full citizen- 
ship of the mothers and daughters of 
America. 

At the request of the Polk County 
Woman Suffrage Society, the members of 
the ministerial association of Des Moines, 
Ia., lately devoted one of the Sunday even- 
ing union services to the discussion of 
the ‘‘Woman Question.” Rey. C. C. Har- 
rah, of Newton, led in prayer, Rev. 
Messrs. McConnell and Patterson assisted 
in the services, and Rev. Dr. Stetson, pres- 
ident of the Baptist College, preached the 
sermon on *‘The equality of woman from 
a Bible stand-point.”’ 

At. the yearly meeting of Friends, re- 
cently held at Bloomfield, Canada, it was 
decided to memorialize the Parliament of 
Canada for the enfranchisement of women. 

Last May, the first session of the Illi- 
nois Itinerants’ Club was held in Bloom- 
ington, Ills. Three hundred itinerants 
were present. They came chiefly and 
about equally from the Illinois and Cen- 
tral Illinois Conferences, under the joint 
auspices of which the club was held. 
There were fervent lectures, debates and 
talks on questions of intense interest to 
this assemblage of Methodist preachers, 
and sandwiched between such themes as 


| “Evidences of Christianity,” “The Biog- 


raphies of the Saints,” ‘‘Conference Ex- 
aminations,”’ etc., was an eloquent lecture 
by Dr. J. W. Hamilton, of this city, on 
‘*Twenty Thousand Boston Women.” He 
told the story of Boston’s experience with 
the school committee, and how the women, 
by their votes, redeemed the schools from 
the dangerous influences by which they 
thought them threatened. Rev. Richard 
Gear Hobbs, in his report in the Ceniral 
Christian Advocate, says: ‘*The story was 
so well told, and the arguments from the 
facts so skilfully drawn, that some, at 
least, weremore firmly established in their 
belief that the women with the ballot 
might accomplish some reforms now 
impossible.” F.M. A. 





*o+ 


SECURE A ‘‘WOMAN’S DAY.” 


The Western New York Fair Committee 
has granted a ‘‘Woman’s Day,’ Wednes- 
day, September 23, and has engaged Miss 
Susan B. Anthony and Rev. Anna H.Shaw 
to deliver the addresses. Miss Shaw will 
speak on ‘I'he Fate of Republics,” Miss 
Anthony on ‘‘Work and Wages.”’ The re- 


| quest for a ‘‘Woman’s Day” was made by 


Mrs. Jeanne B. Greenleaf, the president of 
the New York State Suffrage Society, and 
was granted cheerfully by the Fair Com- 
mittee, H. A. Kingsley, secretary. 

Miss Anthony says in a private letter: 

Undoubtedly, nine out of ten of the Fair 
Committees in every State, and every coun- 
ty of every State, would, if properly asked, 


| cheerfully granta ‘**‘Woman’s Day.” If all 


State and County Suffrage Societies would 
thus act, we should havea general agita- 
tion and education on the question of per- 
fect equality of rights for women, civil 
and political, throughout every State and 
Territory of the Union. 

Miss Shaw is to speak at our New York 
State Suffrage annual meeting, to be held 
at Auburn, Novy. 10 and 11. 

Sincerely yours, 
SusAN B. ANTHONY. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Dr Auipa C. AVERY contributes this 
week a very interesting sketch of Gen. 
Armstrong’s mother. 

Rey. ANNA H. SHAw has been appointed 
a member of the Adviso-y Council of the 
Woman’s Branch of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary on Religion and Missions, 


Miss HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Julian Hawthorne, and grand- 
daughter of the great novelist, contributes 
to Jlarper's Magazine a story entitled “A 
Legend of Sonora.” 

Dr. Mary V. MITCHELL, of Media, Pa., 
has been appointed Professor of Physical 
Culture in the Woman’s College of Balti- 
more. Before assuming her new position, 
Dr. Mitchell will go to Europe to study 
the best methods there. The Media 
Record says: ‘Since her advent in this 
borough some six years ago, Dr. Mitchell 
has acquired a large and lucrative practice, 
and her departure to another and higher 
sphere will cause many sincere regrets 
among her numerous clientage.” 

Miss FLORENCE BALGARNIE, of Eng- 
land, who is held in pleasant remembrance 
as one of the speakers at the Wo nan’s 
National Council at Washington, the 
annual meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association in this city, 
and other ga*herings, will be in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston from Nov. 13 to about 
the middle of December. Women’s Clubs, 
Suffrage Leagues or Temperance Unions 
wishing to secure lectures from her, should 
apply for dates, terms, etc., to Mrs. Claude 
(). Murphy, Toledo Commercial, Toledo, 
O. Miss Balgarnie is a very agreeable 
speaker, frank, sensible, witty, and inter- 
esting, and has lectures upon a wide 
variety of topics. 

Miss ALIDA P. LANSING has been ap- 
pointed to make a collection of the native 
flora of Colorado, for exhibition at the 
Columbian Exposition. There are about 
3,000 varieties in the State, and it is ex- 
pected that at least 2,800 will be exhibited 
at the World’s Fair. Miss Lansing and a 
corps of assistant flower girls are gradu- 
ally working their way up the eastern 
slope of the continentalrange. They will 
gather, as they go, the flowers that grow 
between the eastern borders of the State, 
and within the lower bank of the great 
divide. Later they will move southward 
towards the borders of New Mexico. The 
flowers are to be pressed by a process 
which preserves them for years, and by 
which the colors are perfectly kept. 

Miss FANNIE TURNER, of Versailles, 
Ky., a graduate of Wilbur Smith’s Com- 
mercial College at Lexington, is an ex- 
pert stenographer and typewriter in the 
law office of Hon. D. L. Thornton. Miss 
Turner is also a notary public, administer- 
ing the oath to the clients of her employer, 
and performing all duties of the office of 
notary. Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, whose 
eloquent words are doing so much to create 
equal rights sentiment in Kentucky, says 
in her son’s paper, the Versailles Clarion: 
‘‘All who employ women in any of the new 
channels of life that have been opened to 
them by the equal rights women, are clos- 
ing up the lines of American womanhood 
that are moving on to the ballot-box, 
whether they recognize it or not. Success 
to Miss Turner in her new profession! 
May she progress until she hangs out her 
shingle of ‘Attorney at Law!’” 

Miss FLORENCE HARTLEY, now court 
reporter at Wichita, Kan., is the first wo- 
man in the State to hold such a position. 
Being left an orphan, she learned stenogra- 
phy without a teacher, from a manual, 
studying seven hours aday. She says the 
only real help she ever had was reading 
‘David Copperfield,” and thinking of 
David’s struggles in the same pursuit. She 
afterwards became an expert type-writer, 
and then worked in Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Topeka, mastering in 
each city a different branch of her busi- 
ness. In 1885, she was in Wichita, where 
an important trial was in progress. It 
was being reported in a very lame manner 
by a man, who finally gave it up, and Miss 
Hartley was asked to undertake it. A 
woman reporter in court was regarded 
with so much curiosity that she had her 
desk placed to face the wall. She did the 
work so well that she has held the office 
ever since. She now has a beautifal office 
in the fine new court-house of Sedgwick 
County, with flowers and pictures and 
other feminine surroundings. She and her 
sister have a home, and the services of a 
good housekeeper and a colored boy, who 
drives their pretty turnout back and forth 
to business. 
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PROHIBITION AND SUPPRESSION TO BE 
CONDEMNED. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

My friend, ‘HH. B. B.,” does not seem 
quite to understand the position which I 
take in regard to Lady Burton’s act in 
suppressing the manuscript which her 
husband wished to have published. The 
whole point of my argument lies in the as- 
sertion that no one adult has the right ar- 
bitrarily to interfere with another's free- 
dom of utterance, whether it be a spoken 
or written expression. Lady Burton, by 
accident (the sudden death of her hus- 


band), had an opportunity to repress an | 


utterance which had cost that ‘‘good, pure, 
refined, modest, gulleless” man, fourteen 
years of toil to bring before the scientific 
world. I maintain that she had no moral 
right to sit as judge and jury, and condemn 
her husband's work to annihilation. The 
assumption of such right, by people who 
claim to be actuated by the loftiest mo- 
tives, is at the root of every tyranny and 
persecution the world has ever known. 

The Pope of Rome is, no doubt, perfect- 
ly sincere in suppressing what he consid- 
ers pernicious literature. The Czar of 
Russia, most undoubtedly, is honestly con- 
vinced that his people are not competent 
to decide for themselves what is best for 
themselves to read. We know that the 
present Pope and Czar are both men of 
immaculate lives—pure, religious, zealous 
for moral good, anxious to eradicate dis- 
order and revolution. But do we discover 
any desirable results from their method of 
preventing people from reading what Czar 
and Pope think shoul i not be read? 

It is the principle of prohibition and 
suppression which I condemn, and | would 
urge the world to remain tree to our mod- 
ern principle of non-interference with free- 
dom of speech and press, even though it 
does occasionally give birth to interviewers 
of the Eli Perkins order, novelists of the 
Zola or Tolstci type, or psychologists like 
Sir Richard Burton. Mr. Anthony Com- 
stock gives us fresh evidence of the dan- 
ger attending the introduction of a censor 
of the press. Not contented with decid- 
ing that it is just to order poor, humble 
Ezra Heywocd to suffer enforced associa- 
tion with thieves and cut-throats in Charles- 
town jail, while Aristophanes and Boccac- 
cio flourish in every library in Massachu- 
setts ; not satisfied with stamping out that 
poor tallow dip while these suns of obscen- 
ity flame boldly, welcomed as ‘‘classic”’ 
light, our American censor, in his latest 
self-revelation, shows himself equally de- 
termined to weed out what he is pleased 
to call ‘Infidel Literature,”—the cloven 
hoof of Rome and Russia beneath a re- 
spectable-appearing modern shoe. 

Now, if history has any one lesson to 
teach us, it is the lesson of tolerance for 
that which, personally, we may not ap- 
prove of. A peaceable society is not pos- 
sible on any other terms. Whenever one 
adult class says to another adult class, ‘I 
choose to read, write, wear, eat and drink, 
thus or so,’”’ and the other responds, ‘*I am 
determined to force you not to do thus and 
80,” then there is but one result possible, 
and that is war. And war is equally in- 
jurious to the best interests of society, 
whether it be war between the Andover 
professors, or church legislatures and pas- 
tors, war between those who want to drink 
whiskey and those who do not want any- 
body to drink whiskey, or war between 
those who want to publish certain utter- 
ances and those who seek by law to pre- 
vent such publication as they do not ap- 
prove of. No words can exaggerate the 
evils caused by intemperate use of strong 
drink and a mental diet of obscene litera- 
ture. But terrible evils as we all know 
them to be, I still maintain that to intro- 
duce prohibition, as a means of getting rid 
even of drunkenness and obscenity, is to 
reintroduce the most terrible evil the hu- 
man race has ever suffered from. 

It was in an earnest endeavor to purify 
Spain from what she considered infidelity 
and impiety, that the pious Isabella started 
the avalanche of cruel persecution which 
literally wrecked the whole nation, leav- 
ing Spain to this day crushed in intellect, 
beggared financially, corrupt in morals, 
odious in hypocrisy. It was through a 
sincere desire to promote morality that 
England, a hundred years ago, punished 
one hundred and sixty different offences 
with instant death, but what says Black- 
stone of the results born of this severity ? 
“Tt is a melancholy truth that so dreadful a 
list, instead of diminishing, increases offend- 
ers.” So convinced did England finally 
become that repression, prohibition and 
punishment are barbarous and worse than 
useless methods for reforming society, 
that for the last fifty years the whole trend 
of legislation has been to increase free- 
dom, and to abolish prohibitions and pun- 
ishments. And as education and better 
amusements for the masses have gone 
hand in hand with such abolition of repres- 
sive measures, England’s history alone is 
sufficient to convince any fair-minded per- 
son that this is society’s true and only pol- 

cy for the correction of evils. For, during 








this period of increasing liberty, juvenile | as fast as man or woman discovers by 
crime has decreased 53 per cent., and the | experience that befuddled brains are not 


total number of committals for crime to 
each 100,000 of inhabitants fell, from an 
average of 164 in the decade 1840 to 1850, 
to but 64 in the decade 1870 to 1880. Even 
pauperism, the most obstinate of Eng- 
land’s social cancers, has shown a steady 
decline, and, though far enough from per- 
fection, England, the land of most lenient 
lawsin Christendom, to-day exhibits the least 
proportios of crime of any nation in Christen- 
dom. 

My position does imply “that only 
through the knowledge of sin and suffer- 
ing are wisdom and virtue attainable.” 
I not only admit it, but emphasize it, most 
strenuously. The contrary hypothesis— 
that ignorance of sin and suffering alone 
could keep people virtuous—has too long 
ruled the world. It has led to women’s 
seclusion in convents, to their self-burial 
in zenanas and harems, as to-day, in 
America, it still leads to their exclusion 
from public affairs. Nothing but the 
arrogant assumption, that man is better 
able to decide what women shoulddo than 
is woman herself, ever existed anywhere 
as a basis for her exclusion from colleges, 
from pulpits, from legislatures. And if 
women are to-day unduly narrow, shallow, 
sentimental, frivolous, and silly, it is the 
policy of repression and prohibition which 
we have to credit with the production of 
their excess of those defects. Liberty 
and knowledge are, undoubtedly, edged 
tools. Like sharp knives in the hands of 
children, the first uses of both are attend- 
ed with danger. But as we learn to walk 
by walking, and to read by reading, so 
we learn to develop an intelligent love for 
good, by our own free choice between 
good and evil. I think it was Dante who, 
when asked, ‘‘Who knows what is good?’ 
replied: “He that kaows what is bad.’’ 
It is the innocent, inexperienced infant 
who drixks poison freely as milk. He or 
she who intelligently under-tands the 
nature and effects of poison is thereby 
enabled to avoid it if they choose. Not 
even in regard to poisons would I advocate 
prohibition. The man or woman who is 
determined to have poison will always 
get poison. A prohibition merely has the 
effect of making them add a lie or a fraud 
to their means of obtaining that which 
they are determined to have. I make no 
concession§ which imply that, under any 
pretence, either an individual, or the law, 
should arrogate to themselves the right of 
deciding what any individual should or 
should not publish. If one person steals 
from another, restrains another’s freedom 
of voice, thought, or motion, or seeks to 
put another to death, then, I think, law 
should come to the assistance of the one 
who suffers from the thief or tyrant, and 
offer what reparation or protection is pos- 
sible. (And the bestof all laws is the law 
of enlightened public opinion.) These 
should be the only occasion for interfer- 
enee between man and man. For legis- 
lators or censors to presume that if a 
person reads this instead of that, it might 
injure him, that if he drank this instead of 
that, he might happen to injure somebody 
else, seems to me to be not only an imper- 
tinent, but an insidiously dangerous 
interference with individual liberty. If 
we admit that the Anthony Comstocks 
have the right to dictate our mental diet, 
time’s whirligig may bring the hour when 
we will have to admit that the Robert 
Ingersolls shall be legally empowered to 
weed out the religious papers, which they 
now deem so utterly reprehensible. The 
Nihilists are not content with power to 
think their own political and religious 
thoughts. They seek to make it impossi- 
ble for loyalist and priest to live in enjoy- 
ment of their particular thoughts. The 
Czar and priest, like Anthony Comstock, 
argue with imprisonment; the Nihilist 
replies with assassination or dynamite. 
Force begets force, and the two wrongs 
do not make a right. 

For these reasons, I beg women, espec- 
jally: Have nothing to do with prohibi- 
tions. Never say to a child: You shall 
not do this nor read that. Say, rather, 
these are the consequences flowing from a 
choice of good, and these other from the 
choice of evil. Make your own choice, 
and abide by the consequences, for what- 
ever a man soweth, that he shall reap. 
Even God himself has never yet shown 
Himself able to overcome that connection 
between cause and effect. Thestory of the 
Garden of Eden indicates that Jehovah 
intended mankind to learn by its own 
experience. It must have been possible 
for the All-powerful to have withheld 
temptation, if He had deemed it advisable. 
Evidently,He wished mankind to be tempt- 
ed, that our race might be made wise and 
strong. Itis only over the ignorant that 
the devil exercises power. Fifty years 
ago, most of our American clergy were 
whiskey-drinkers. To-day most of them 
are total abstainers, not because any law 
has made it impossible for them to get 
whiskey, but simply because they are now 
wise enough not to want whiskey as a 
daily beverage. Sobriety is increasing just 
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the most advantageous brains for their 
possessor. Obscenity, so common in the 
day of Ben Jonson and Shakespeare, is 
disappearing from the modern play, mere- 
ly because the best society is losing its 
taste for indecency of speech. It is notin 
the land of freest circulation of novels that 
the worst novels are produced. Itis under | 
the shadow of the religious, political and 
social Index Expurgatorius, that such 
literary abnormalities thrive and flourish. | 
As surely as the checking of waters, with- | 
out proper outlet, leads to disasters like that | 
of the Johnstown dam, so do all arbitrary | 
restraints on human volition lead to a last | 
estate which is worse than the first. But 
by furnishing a sufficient number of new | 
channels, even the waters of Niagara 
might be safely diverted from their on- 
ward rushing course. This is the only 
hopeful plan for changing human nature. | 
And the sooner would-be reformers recog- | 
nize this truth, the better it will be for the | 
cause of general peace and progress. 
ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 
Wianno, Mass., Aug. 24, 1891. 
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WOMEN’S COLLEGES IN ENGLAND. 


PARI3, AUG. 14, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

Perhaps your readers would like to know 
about a recent visit to Cambridge, and es- 
pecially to the women's colleges, Girton 
and Newnham. 

Cambridge is full of interest. While 
hardly so picturesquely beautiful as Ox- 
ford, it has some especially pleasant asso- | 
ciations for an American. My first visit 
was to Emmanuel College, where John | 
Harvard passed his student years, and | 
doubtless received the inspiration which | 
ultimately produced our great university of 
his name. ‘This led to the bestowal of the 
old name of Cambridge upon the new New | 
England town. I must not, however, gen- 
eralize upon Cambridge, here or there, but 
must record one impression, viz.: That, 
while in extent and attractiveness of col- | 
lege buildings and grounds, either of the | 
great English universities surpasses our | 
own, I have nowhere seen a town °o dig- 
nified and classic. so undisturbed by intru- 
sions of every sort, so ideally suited to be 
the seat of a great institution of learning, 
as is our own Cambridge, Mass. 

But to speak of Girton and Newnham: 
It being the long vacation season, I found | 
my letters of introduction to the principals | 
unavailing, for both the principals and all 
the vice-principals were out of Cambridge. 
At the beautiful college of Girton I had 
the rare good fortune to find Miss Davis, 
than whom no more representative person 
could be desired. For she is one, and per- 
haps the chief, of the original promoters 
of this college. All of this I had to find 
out from other sources afterwards, for 
Miss Davis had much to say of Girton, and 
nothing to say of herself. She is at pres- 
ent Honorary Secretary, a position not 
merely ‘“‘honorary,” as it requires much 
labor and a frequent presence in the col- 
lege. Miss Davis showed us over the 
exquisitely appointed house, which has 
grown from its small beginning, less than 
twenty years ago, toa largeand extremely 
handsome Queen Anne building, perfectly 
adapted to its mission. Only a few stu- 
dents were up now, for special work; con- 
sequently the rooms had a somewhat de- 
serted appearance, and the velvety ‘‘quad,” 
about which the building is disposed, was 
unharassed by the feet of tennis-players. 

In the reception-room which we first 
entered, I noticed a beautiful marble bust 
of Mary Somerville, inscribed as the gift of 
Frances Power Cobbe. It stood in the niche 
of a handsome ebony book-case, filled with 
formidable, unattractive, leather-bound 
volumes; unattractive till I learned that 
these were the mathematical books belong- 
ing to Mrs. Somerville, given to Girton by 
a relative of the great mathematician. 
Then how interesting became even the dull 
backs of ‘‘Calculus” and ‘'Conic Sections” ! 
Upon the shelves in the library stood the 
complete works of Alfred Tennyson, the 
first volume containing a word of presen- 
tation by the poet himself. Such are some 
of the rare treasures of Girton. 

The rooms of the young students are 
very cosy—each girl having a sitting-room 
and a small bed-room adjoining. One 
young lady who permitted us to inspect 
her apartments, had among her articles of 
bric-&-brac a large telescope conveniently 
by the window. She showed us several 
photographs of scenes from Tennyson‘s 
‘**Princess,” given as a drama this spring 
by students of Girton and Newnham. 
What a capital thing for these ‘‘strong- 
minded” young women to dc! And such 
‘‘daughters of the plough” as this } hoto- 
graph picturei! They may well laugh at 
the ngtion that the educated young woman 
is physically deteriorating. 

At Newnham College, I was not fortu- 
nate enough to find any officer, but was 
kindly shown about by one of the attend- 
ants. The addition of one ortwo fine new 
buildirgs has recently given increased ac- 














| a week later, I saw the statue which the 








commodatiaqns at Newnham. One of these 
is called ‘Clough Hall,” in honor of Miss 
Clough, for so many years the beloved 
principal of Newnham, and still holding 
the office, though active service devolves 
chiefly upon Miss Helen Gladstone, the 
first vice-principal. It was in Clough Hal) 
that Philippa Fawcett lived when she won 
her world-wide victory for woman. It 
was not my good fortune to meet Mrs. 
Fawcett and her daughter. In Salisbury, 





people of his native town have erected in 
the market-place to the memory of ‘‘the 
blind postmaster.” As I looked upon the | 
noble brow, the uplifted hand, and the | 
sightless eyes, I thought, What more nat- | 
ural than that the daughter of such a man | 
and such a woman should achieve such a 
victory ? | 
Both Girton and Newnham are in pros- 
perous condition, though they have no | 
endowed chairs. The generosity of friends | 
has done much, and will, doubtless, do 
more for them. Each college provides | 


| most of the instruction for its students by | 
| prepared by tiny hands which, through 


means of its own resident women lecturers. 
Some instruction is also given by univer- 
sity professors who lecture at the women's 
colleges, and, what is more significant, the 
lectures of a large majority of the univer- 
sity professors are free to women and to | 
men (it being optional with the professors | 
to admit women), and the young women | 
go in to attend these freely. The examina- 

tions are precisely the same as those given | 
to men students; only the university thus | 
far declines to grant degrees, or to recog: | 


| nize the young women officially, in any 


sense. How s90n will matriculation and 
degree givirg come? It is hard to say; 
but who can doubt that every such victory 


| as several of the last few years brings it a | 


step nearer? 

Last year’s catalogue shows 133 students 
in residence at Newnham, with a number 
not living in the college buildings. Girton 
has nearly as many. Both are, I believe, 
full at present. But their extensive 
grounds allow of more buildings when | 
there is need. 

Is it not refreshing to recall the predic- 
tions made at the time when Vassar Col- 
lege was founded, that there never would | 
need to be another college for women; | 
that this would accommodate al! the wom- | 
en who would want to go tocollege for all | 
time to come! And now, witness Welles- 
ley, Smith, the Harvard ‘‘Annex,” Bryn 
Mawr, Barnard, Girton, Newnham, and | 
many more colleges for women, mostly | 
crowded to overflowing, besides the wom- 
en in all the co-educational colleges and 
universities. And yet women are only just 
awakening to the call to bigher education! 
Verily, ‘‘woman's century” dawns. 

CAROLINE J. BARTLETT. 
e+ 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE FOR WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the service of the home, cooking will 
ever be of paramount importance, and its 
careful management will demand the intel- 
ligent care of women, who must secure 
for their families the best of nourishment 
for physical health; and, as all success is 
primarily based on physical health, of 
course cooking becomes the first essential. 

It is useless for manufacturers to pro- 
duce pure and palatable materials, if the 
cook spoils it all by a careless handling of 
ingredients. To demonstrate this fact, 
the Boston Cooking School was opened 
some years ago, and its wonderful success 
was largely due to the practical, untiring 
work of its president, Mrs. Samuel T. 
Hooper, who drew to her side leading so- 
ciety women, whose knowledge of chem- 
istry was put to practical uses in the bring- 
ing out of nutritious, palatable food. To 
all who were in any way associated with 
the work of this school. the city owes a 
debt of gratitude, and the good work done 
there has extended from North to South, 
from East to West, always maintaining a 
high standard, raising housekeeping into 
the realm of science. 

The teacher, beloved by so many pupils, 
whose name is unalterably linked with 
that of the Boston Cooking School, Mary 
J. Lincoln, is the skilful, immaculate 
housekeeper who will give a course of 
practical demonstration lessons in the de- 
partment of Domestic Science, during the 
Food Exposition. Mrs. Lincoln has the 
gift of teaching, and she will present the 
results from an actual experience of one 
who has learned and employed superior 
domestic methods, showing the result of 
labors for the development of practical 
cooking. Her work is widely known for 
its thoroughness and careful presentation 
of scientific ard economical principles. 
Mrs. Lincoln will give ‘‘Matinee Lectures,” 
to be followed by ‘‘Afternoon Teas” on 
Oct. 8, 9, 15, 16, 22 and 23. 

‘The Art Gallery of Mechanics’ Building 
will be occupied by the School of Domes- 
tic Science. One side of the gallery will 
be devoted to the stoves, kitchen cabinet, | 
cooking utensils, and the ‘kit hen gar- 
den,” where dishes wil! be washed care- 
fully and without any dissgreeable feat- 














ures, for every part of kitchen work will 
be shown, as far as possible, in order to 
prove that household art is just as impor- 
tant in the kitchen as in the parlor, more 
important if one department is to be placed 
first. This department will be open to all 
guests of the Exposition withou' extra 
charge, as the management desire to secure 
for all who attend, the greatest possible 
interest and benefit. 

The Exposition is planned on educa- 
tional lines, aud when my grocer, in tak- 
ing the order, one bright summer morning, 
said: ‘*‘What shall I do with these women 
who are never suited with any kind of 
flour, no matter what you give them?” I 
replied, ‘‘Why, send them to cooking. 
school, of course; the fault is not with 
those brands of flour you mention, but 
with the tired, ignorant and overworked 
womiun, who would save her health and 
temper if she would take time and learn 
how to cook.” 

The Boston School Kitchens have made 
many homes brighter and happier, because 
well-cooked food has become the rule, 


the wise guidance of our public school 
system, have learned at the threshold of 
life to cook properly the cheap and simple 
foods which abound everywhere, in most 
attractive forms. 

The Boston School Kitchen Text. book 
has performed a wonderful mission in the 
homes of this city, and these lessons in 
cooking, arranged in clear type, on tinted 
cardboard, are to be found among the 
valued possessions of nearly every Boston 
school-girl, for here are twenty lessons 
thoroughly learned at public school, about 
the fundamental principles of cooking 
dishes which are simple, wholesome and 
economical. These cards, which are emi- 
nently a ‘Boston notion,” are used in 
Lynn, Easton, Canton, New Haven, Br. ok- 
lyn, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, 
and many other cities. All this work has 
grown from the Boston Cooking School 
plans, as developed under the hands of 
Mary J. Lincoln. 

The New England Kitchen is another 
Boston institution which has transformed 
raw food products into appetizing dishes, 
on scientific principles, and whose interest 
will be centred in the School of Domes- 
tic Science during three weeks in October. 

Through the kind courtesy and ccépera- 
tion of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the grand work of the New England 
Kitchen will be shown, which provides 
good food cheaply for hundreds of people, 
and solves the vexed problem of properly 
feeding those who cannot provide their 
own food, either from lack of time, knowl- 
edge, or proper conveniences. The prep- 
aration of cereals has been a very impor- 
tant feature, and they have been so 
daintily prepared that it has been almost 
imposzible to supply the great demand 
created, while the soups have bounded 
into popular favor, and to-day many pri- 
vate families prefer these scups to any 
that can be made in their owa kitchens. 
The Boston Press Club are served daily 
with these soups, whi -h prove satisfactory 
to a hungry, but fastidious membership. 

MARION A. MCBRIDE. 
ee 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN AUSTRALIA. 





Rev. J. ©. Kirby. of Adelaide, recently 
gave an interesting account of Woman Suf- 
frage in Australia to the Central Com- 
mittee of the National Society for Woman 
Suffrage, at their office, 10 Great College 
Street, Westminister. Mr. Kirby is known 
to workers in the movement as an active 
supporter of the cause in South Australia, 
and he speaks of rapid ripening of public 
opinion in that colony. The movement 
has received large support from the press, 
and from religious bodies. The Wesleyan 
Conference (the most powerful religious 
body in the colony) has pas.ed a resolu- 
tion that women should be equally enti- 
tled to vote with men. The Congregation- 
alists, Baptists, Bible Christians, and 
Society of Friends have passed similar 
resolutions. The Church of England has 
not given any pronouncement, but it gave, 
at the last meeting of its Synod, the same 
tight to women communicants to vote for 
the Synod, as to mep communicants. 

Last year the bill to give women the 
franchise, for the election of the Upper 
House in South Australia, only fell short 
by one vote of the requisite absolute ma- 
jority of the whole House. There is a small 
property qaalification for voters for the 
Upper House; there is no property quali- 
fication for the Lower, and the South 
Australian Committee, encouraged by the 
progress of support, intend now to try to 
obtain the franchise for both.— Woman's 
Herald. 
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CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


Miss Ina D. Coolbrith, the well-knowD 
poetess, has lately been made a life mem- 
ber of the Pacific Coast Women’s Press 
Association. 

Mrs. Emilie Tracy Parkhurst, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Pacific Coast 
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Women’s Press Association, will go as 
delegate to the International Federation of 
Women's Press Associations, which assem- 
bles in Boston, Nov. 15. Her assistant 
secretary, Miss Minna V. Lewis, will 
accompany her. 

Mrs. Romualdo Pacheco, a prominent 
member of the Pacific Coast Women's 
Press Association, will soon join her hus- 
band in Guatemala, to which country Gen. 
Pacheco is U. 8. Minister. 
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FROM ONE OF THE “REMONSTRANTS.” | 





The department of ‘Our Home Coun- 
cil,’ in the Farm, Stock and Home, recently 
contained the following unique ‘‘remon- 
strance.” ‘Zachariah Hardhack” is pos- 
sibly a relative of the honorable Mas- 
sachusetts railway official who is active 
in soliciting a fund for the ‘‘remonstrants.” 


I for one’d jest like to go back to the 
go.d old days when wimmin knowed their 
piace. Wh), when I wasa leetie shaver 
wimmin couldn’t c’llect a sent o’ their | 
day's arnins, for ’t properly b’longed to | 
their husbands, her time bein’ his’n; if 
she went out to work, the muney she | 
arned was ritefully his’n. But now, owin’ 
to these rantin’ wimmins rights wimmin, 
things is changed an’ in most of the States 
property law is tampered with. Ifa prop- 
erty is cumulated, of course it b’longs to 
the man, for he’s made it all, she haint 
done 1othin’ but a leetle housework, an’ 
its perfectly preposterous to think o’ sicha 
thing as her havin’ a third to will away in 
case she died first—she’d likely give it to 
her gals, or to some church what don’t 
need it, an’ her man dus need it to carry 
on his bizness, for he’l) hey to marry 
agin. The law ‘lows ‘at men kin take 
better care o’ childern, so it’s all rite for 
him to giv em away. I beleeve thar’s but 
four States foolish ‘nuff to give the mother 
ekal legal rite to the childern. Thar is 
lots o’ trubble made by wimmin gettin’ 
out o’ ther spear. So meny on ’em hev 
got together in W. C. T. U.’s, an’ other 
nonsensical doin’s, to talk matters over til 
they hev ben gettin’ fanatercal like, so they 
find fault with man’s just laws. They du 
say the age o’ consert otter be more’n ten 
years old; thet boys are pertected by meny 
laws regardin’ miners til they are 21, a’ 
thet a gall’s most preshus poseshon kin be | 
taken when a child. Wall, if they can't ! 
sell nothin’ but their virtue in childhood, 
don’t ye see a havin’ it so ’ll tend to make 
mothers careful? Let ’em be kept as of 
yore at their nictin’ an’ quilt patchin’, an’ 
thar'll be no danger. Spinnin’ ’ain’t 
expected of ‘em now-a-days—mores the 
pity, for the more work wimmen an’ gals 
hev to do the less time they hev to think. 
It has all’us been disastrous to give larnin 
to those you'd keep in subjection, an’ this 
trubble all comes from edicatin’ galls. 
My Mandy kin reed an’ rite, an’ thets nuff 
for a woman to no to bring up a family. 
She’s willin’ to be rooled by me—as the 
Bible enjoins ’oout wives; howsomever, 
sense the temprance craze she’s bound to 
work with those wimmin an’ I’ve sot my 
foot down agin it. She’s allus been willin’ 
heretofore to let me go to the polls for her, 
an’ I promise her I'll vote again licker, 
but that I can’t do every time, for ’taint 
popelar an’ best. She’s inclined to worry 
on count o’ our boys. A good mother’s 
sort o’ like a hen, redy to fite at anything 
she’s feared will go fur her young ‘uns. 
Mandy’s a queen in her hum, thar I let her 
rool, only I don’t ’low no nonsense with 
my money. I give her 25 cents now an’ 
then when she asks for it, pervided she 
tells how it is to be spent—she noes het- 
ter’n to by any gewgaws. An’ she’s sartin’ 
to never darken my doors agin if she 
thi ks 0’ yotin’, so she never will. Like 
meny anuther sensibel woman, she’s satis- 
fied with her rights. She’s willin’ to work, 
an’ slave a hull life time as wife an’ mother, 
an’ to die at last a beggar—an’ I’m willin’ 
that she should! Yours trewly, 

ZACHARIAH HARDHACK. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Two hundred women are employed by 
Edison in working at the more delicate 
details of his electrical inventions. 

Dr. Conrad, of the Old South Church, | 
Worcester, Mass., recently preached a 
very practical sermon to husbands, and 
pointed out the five following perils to be 
avoided by them: Unreasonable exaction, 
bossism, indifferentism, acridity, and penu- 
riousness. 

An old New Hampshire lady, a regular 
attendant for many years upon the May 
anniversary meetings in Boston, says: 
“There's a sight more speechifyin’ and 
more eatin’ than there used to be, and 
newhere near so much prayin’, and it 
beats all how the women have come to 
the front in everything.”—Boston Courant. 

“About twenty-five women,” says Mr. 
Chas. J. Dumar in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, ‘now have a pleasant, lucrative 
employment on daily newspapers, in New 
York, as ‘distributors'—that is, they are 
employed during the day, at the same rate 
paid for night work, to distribute type 
tor compositors who thus prefer to shorten 
their working hours.” 

Mme. Bianchi, great-granddaughter of | 
David, the illustrious painter of the first 
empire, has just received from the Min- 
ister of Instruction in Paris the badge of 
Officer of the academy. This high distinc- 
tion is awarded only to artists of ex ‘ep- 
tional merit. Mme. Bianchi is a scalp- 
tor; her works have been twice honor- 
ably mentioned by the jury of the salon | 
and of the great exhibition. 








PITH AND POINT. 


Everybody has been wrong in his guesses 
except good women, who never despair of 
an ideal right.— Emerson to Carlyle. 

I find the doing of the will of God leaves 
no time for disputing about His plans.— 
George Macdonald. 

When men grow virtuous in their old 
age, they are merely making a sacrifice to 
God of the Devil's leavings.—Dean Swift. | 

If a dozen women take no interest in | 
public affairs, and one woman is patriotic | 
and philanthropic, she should not be dis- 
franchised on account of the indifference 
of other women.—Mrs. Julia B. Nelson. | 
A wise physician once said that the | 

| 
| 





opinion that a good woman should stay 
closely at home had killed more women | 
than any other one cause.—Mrs. A. A. | 
Clajlin. 

Intellectual activity is for women, as 
for men, the keenest of posible life-long | 
pleasures, and a safe-guard against a mul- | 
titude of evils.—Dean Carey Thomas, of 
Bryn Mavr. 

Equal pay for equal labor, equal hours, 
equal conditions all round, for both sexes, 
would be the sure fruit of their equality 
before the law and at the polls.—Mrs. C.J. 
Hildreth, in New Decatur (Ala.) Advertiser. 

Purity is power. The rose, among the | 
sweetest and most beautiful of God’s crea- | 
tions, is armed with thorns, nature’s sharp 
bayonets for warding off attack. Purity | 
is the defence of beauty; modesty is the 
safeguard of innocence. ‘Keep thyself | 
pure.” The severe chastity which repels | 
familiarity ig an absolute essential for the 
safety of the soul, as genial attractiveness 
is for its beauty.—A. J. Gordon. 

=| 








SHPTEHEMBER. 








Suppose He Believes It, 


SEPTEMBER first, Oli joy intense, 

The law is off, and sports commence 

to seek the troutiets in the streams, 

Hunt bear and bison in their dreams, 

and sitting by the camp fire's flame, 

Spin yarns that put * old Nick” to.shame; 





Thos iles 50 strange, so fishy-fied, 


Seem like mine used to when 1 lied. 





They All Want It. 
But putting fiction to one side, 
When sportsinen in their haunts abide, 
They go prepared for insect stings, 
for bruise or soreness camping brings, 
And for accidents I'd name a score, j 
If it wasn’t for being dubbed a bore; | 
But always with their gun and line 
‘True sportsmen carry Johnson's Anodyne, 
(Liniment.) 


—_—— 


WHEN, AFTER STORMS, | 
Slush, dirt, wet feet; rheumatism, colds, follow, j 
Use Johson’s Anodyne Liniment freely. 
Does every bone in your body ache? Then bathe 
In Johnson's Anodyne Liniment; rub brisk. 
An old family physician first recommended 
Johnson's Anodyne Liniment for colds, coughs. 
A noble remedy, was first made known. 
For internal cramps and external chills Johnson’s 
Anodyne Liniment excels anything in use. 





No praise of ours can equal the sincere faith of 
Those who know Johnson's Anodyne Liniment. 
Every bruise, every sore muscle, should be freely 


Bathed in Johnson's Anodyne Liniment, 
Ask your nearest dealer. Illustrated Pamphlet 
sent free. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass, 


SPECIAL SALE 


OF ARTISTIC 





Paper Hangings. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc, retailing 
or one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No, 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON, | 


Next Door to Washington Street. 





-Giving information in regard to routes, rates of fare 


HOW’S THIS? 

We offer one hundred dollars reward for | 
any case of catarrh that cannot be cured 
by taking Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Coeney & CoO, Props., Toledo, O. | 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe | 
him perfectly honorable in all business | 
transactions, aud financially able to carry | 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & TruAX, Wholezale Druggists, 
Toledo, O 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, ‘oledo, O. | 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous | 
surfaces of the system. ‘Testimonials sent | 
free. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. 





~ 


\W 

") MOTHERS 

My put stiff corsets on their 

~ yy "4 CROWINC CHILDREN? 
We beg of you don't do it but 


M\, BE SURE TO BUY FERRIS’ 


& 6000 SENSE 


a 


4 CORSET WAISTS. 
A [iy Nissin ay 





nomy and Heauty. 
BcrTTons at front in. 
stead of CLASPS, 
RING Buck.e at hip 
for Hose supporters, 
4 Tape-fastened But- 
tons—ion't pull of, 
Cord-Edge Button 
Holes-—-won'tucurout 
) FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults. 
Sold by Lending 





RETAILERS 
everywhere, 
wa \ Send for Circular, 
E| Lbazay FERRIS BROS. 
: l Manufacturers, 
34; BROADWAY, NEW 





| 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Reduced Rates of Fare 


! 
FOR ROUND TRIP TICKETS ON ACCOUNT OF 
SUMMER 


Vacatlon EXCursions 


On sale June ist to September 30th, and | 
good until October 3ist, 1891, | 


FROM BOSTON TO THE 
Popular Resorts of New England, 
New York and Canada 


Introducing local excursions to places in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, 


The only line running Quick Trains. Superb Equip- 
ment and Through Cars via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 
FROM BOSTON TO 
Troy, Albany, Saratoga, Niagara Falls 


-AND VIA— 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN ROUTE 
FROM BOSTON TO 
West Port, Port Henry, Plattsburgh Bran- 
don; Burlington, 8t. Albans Adi- 
rondacks and Montreal 








SUMMER EXCURSION BOOK, } 


and list of Hotels and Boarding Houses, can be obtained 

at the Company’s office, 250 Washington Street, and | 

jailed free on application to 
J. R. WATSON, 

Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston, Mass, 


The Reasons for It, 


There are many reasons why the name of Mme. 
“PINAULT” should be joined with that of 
‘‘BEAUTY” in the manner shown below. 

Thousands of the finest and most fascinating 
ladies in the land bless her for the knowledge and 
resources which have enabled them to preserve for 
years theirFair Complexion andcharm of Feature. 


B 
E 
PiNnvet 


T 
Y 


Many sensible women object to using Beauti- 
frying Preparations for the Face and Features, 
because such use is palpable to the eyes of their 
friends. But the PARISIAN TOILET RE- | 
QUISITES made by Mme. PINAULT are posi- | 
tively non-detectable in any kind of light by 
night or day. ; 

They beautify while they benefit the skia, the 
hair, the teeth, and add a charm to every feature 
on which womanly beauty depends. 

Mme. PINAULT’S motto is, ““PHYSICIAN, 
HEAL THYSELF.” She constantly uses her 
own preparations, and invites the inspection and 
judgment of her customers. 

Ladies are invited to a FREE TRIAL at 
Parlors, No. 53 Temple Place. If you cannot 
call, send for circular. Remember the number, 


MME. PINAULT, 


(Late of Paris) 


53 Temple Place, Boston. 








‘A BONANZA FOR WRITERS ! 
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The Co-operative 


LITERARY PRESS, 


The Co-operative Literary Press is an Agency de- 
sigued to furnish, for simultaneous publication in 
periodicals tn all parts.of the world, a literary service, 
consisting of Short. Stories, Serials, 
Correspondence, Interviews, Sketches, 
says, Domestic and Educational Writing. 

Articles published through this co-operative system 
reach a circulation far greater than that of the most 
popular newspaper or magazine in the world. 

he Sp-eperative Literary Press offers to criticise, 
edit and place manuscript for the author, and will 
undertake every sort of work between author and 
publisher, 

A letter of advice, covering the demands of the day, 
moral responsibility of authors, methods of literary 
work, choice of titles, influence with editors, and 
qualifications for authorship, will be sent free of 
charge to any contributor on application, All manu- 
ser'pt will be promptly examined, and, if not placed, 


| 
| 


| (very near the Institute). 


whl be returned to author, if accompanied by return 
| 


postage. For further information address 


The Co-aperative Literary Press, | 


59 A, AMES BUILDING, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


LESSONS 
slenography 


AND 


Type- Writing 
FREE, 


In the next number of 


TheBusivess Woman's Journal 


will be commenced a course of lessons in Shorthand, 








to be conducted by a practical stenographer and law 


| reporter of 12 years’ experience. 


See particulars of WOMAN’S BUSINESS COL. 


| LEGE and Premium Offers in July No. of Busines 


Woman's Journal. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Single Copies 15 


MARY F, SEYMOUR PU3, 
38 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. 


WOMAN: 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES, 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex- 
ceedingly saneneattng and Instructive Book. Large 
lzmo. 3850 pages. Fine Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 


W. & B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y. 
N. B.—To every purchaser of the above Book we 


will send that splendid Book, “ONE HUNDRED 
PRIZE DINNERS,” free! Two very desirable books 


Cents. 


C0,, 


Y. 








for only $1.00. 


“LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


| SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 





of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan 
of THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is 


| now completed, and has been printed by subscrip- 


tion. The Biography is written in the interests of 


| Miss Carroll, and compiled from family and Con- 


gressional records. It may be ordered from the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass., at $1.10 
per copy. 


Dress Reform. 


Combination waist and drawers, well made and 
good material, bust measure from 30 to 40 inclusive, 
three lengths to each size, as follows: 





Plain hem and tucks on legs, high neck, finished 

With Hamburg... cccccscccces -covocesevercvere 

Hamburg rufile and tucks on legs, square neck 

front, finished with Hamburg ......+-+e0e06 $1.00 
Hamburg ruffie and tucks on legs, pointed neck, 

finished with wide Hamburg...... coocee 1,50 

+ 1.75 


Low neck, with Hamburg rutile tucks and Ham- 
burg rullle ON LEZS..cccecveccccscvsscveveseves 

Either of the above may have torchon lace instead 

of Hamburg at sume price. 


Ladies’ Combination Gauze Under Suits, high or | 


low neck, long or short sleeves, all sizes, each, $3. 
In ordering send bust measure and length from 
waist to knee. 


MRS. A. T, FOGG, 


194 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


K ce N | CG Ss Paes J Coane ene. 
LIVER? Pites. “Aty’indy can take thes. 
PILLS 





For the Relief and Cure of 


as they are not much larger than 
sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S 
WINE OF COCA intiine ‘eis bots 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


The best and most re- 
5604 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








A. FLORENCE GRANT, 


PRINTING — 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Society Printing Solicited, 


Persona! attention given to orders by mail. 








47 and 49 Court Street, Bostou. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





PREPARATION FOR THE 


INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY 


IS A SPECIALTY AT 


Chauncy-Hall School, 


593 Boylston Street, Boston, 


Reference is made to 
the Institute Faculty. 

All the Institute courses of study are open to 
both sexes. 


COWLES “iia? BORING. 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instractors, 


ABBOTT euwen Ki ay NFO 
yES, ENNETH R,. CRA 
Mercy A. BAILEY, Devi C, Ricu, = 


This well-established School opens October 1st, 
Superior in equipmentand in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisias. 
schools, Full courses In Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration, Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above, F. M. COWLES. 


WEST NEWTON, 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


* The 59th year of this Family and Day School for Boys 
and Girls will begin on Weduesday, September 16, 1891, 
Prepares for College, Scientific school and Business, 
and gives especial attention to character building. 
For further information and Catalogue, address 
ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Massa. 
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Lee & Shepard Ofer. 


ary Law 


By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK, author of “Little 
Folks East and West,” etc. Cloth, 75 cente. 


This work is written for use in Women’s Clubs, 
Unions, Societies or any other organization where 
itis important to know how to conduct a formal 
meeting in a parliamentary manner. The forms 
here given are made us simple as possible, so that 
even the most inexperienced can understand and 
apply them, and yet Parliamentary Law is very 
thoroughly covered by this manual. 


White Slaves; or the Oppression of 
the Worthy Poor 


By Rey. Louis ALBERT BANKS, D. D., with near- 
ly 50 illustrations from actual life. Cloth, $1.50. 


This book is a series of realistic atudies of the 
Sweating, Tenement House, and kindred wrongs of 
the working p: ople of our great cities. Dr. Banks’ 
extensive perseunt investigations eminently qualif 
him for this task. Dr. Lyman Abbott, writing o 
Dr. Banks’ recent series of discourses on the Condi- 
tion of The Boston Poor, whic has attracted atten- 
tion from the Atlantic to the Pacific, says: “Since 
Kingsley’s ‘Alton Locke,’ there has been no indict- 
mest more @verely just of present industrial con- 

tions.’ 


THE LAW OF HUSBAND AND WIFE 


By LeELIA RoBINson SAWTELLE, LL. B. $1.00. 


“A remarkably useful little book; giving, as it 
does, the lawe of every State and Territory affecting 
the relations of hurband and wife to each other. 
The work is very complete, and will be worth a 
hundred times its price to men and women who 
wish information on such matters. It treats of mar- 
riage, property rights, wife’s separate estate, wife’s 
support, -eparate maintenance, custody of children, 
claims of widow and widower, ant divorce, with all 
the varied ramifications of such subjects.” 


INTIMATIONS OF ETERNAL LIFE 


’ 
By CAnoLine C, LEIGHTON, author of “Life at 
Puget Sound,” “A Swiss Thoreau.’ Cioth,75 cts. 


“It is one of the very clearest, broadest and most 
comprehensive summings-up of human knowledge 
of Ab-olute fruth that we have seen. The writer 
makes all her mental acumen bear witness to her 
strong consciousness of reali*ies. She reasons from 
the self-evident truths that thoughtful and scientific 
people know as such. She ir, in the highest sense, 
a delightful writer, for her spiritual perceptions are 
open, her reason clear and her senses true. “Intima- 
tions of Et-rnal Life” bréathes throughout an ex. 
quisite beauty and power that will make ite mean- 
ing appeal strongly to any reasoning man or woman 
and so become a means of the truest kind of help and 
pleasure. 


SPEECHES, LECTURES and LETTERS 


By WENDELL PHILLIPS Second Series, with por- 
trait. Edited by Rev. Theodore C. Pease. Library 
Edition Crownsvyo. $2.50. 

We do not know where to turn to a volume that 
touches all the great thoughts of humanity at more 
points or more deevly than this collection of the ut- 
terances of Mr. Phillips upon the different occasions 
when he was asked to address his fellow citizens. 
They reveal the whole man. bee indicate his 
moral and intellectual position as nothing else could. 
—Boston Ihrald. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Catalogues free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


10 Milk St., Boston. 





~ THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in eins their MSS. 
30 the best advantage is given 7 HE WRITER’S 
LITERARY BUREAU (established in 1887) ,which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 
frank criticism of MSS. by competent readers eiven 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 


| on commission. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 


cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample 

copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the 

world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- 

tails of literary work. Address The Writer’s 

Literary Bureau, P. 0. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 
Mention WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Washington, D. C. 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 








The Woman’s Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 
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‘The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 5, 1891. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’ Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 


KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Kansas Annual State Convention will 
be held this year in November, in a central city. 
The exact date and place have not yet been de- 
cided upon. The State President's absence from 
the State has necessitated a later date than usual. 

Exvizanetu F. Horkins, Sec’y K. E. S. A. 
ef — 


LIBRARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


How to Get It, 





We should like to have all the bright, wide- 
awake girls and boys build up a library of good 
books for themselves. 

We propose to help thus: As Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. publish the “Riverside Library for 
Young People,’ all valuable and attractive 
books, we will send any one of them to the girl 
or boy who sends us one new subscriber to the 
Woman's Journal, at $1.50. 

Begin with No. 1, The War of Independence, 
by John Fiske, with maps, and get subscribers 
enough to secure all the books as fast as pub- 
lished. 

No. 2 is George Washington; an Historical 
Biography, by Horace E. Scudder. 

3. Birds through an Opera Glass, illustrated, 
by Florence E. Merriam. 

4. Up and Down the Brooks, about Bugs and 
Insects, by Mary E. Bamford. 

5. Coal and Coal Mines, by Homer Green, 
illustrated. 

6. A New England Girlhood, by Lucy Lar- 
com. 

7. Java, the Pearl of the East, By Mrs. S. J. 
Higginscn. 

8. Girls and Women, by E. Chester. 
recommended. 

These books are neatly bound and of uniform 
size. Those who wish to earn these books will 
be supplied with sample copies of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL free. We shall add other books to this 
list from time to time. 


ATTENTION, SUFFRAGISTS! 


Highly 





One of the best and most direct methods of 
educational work for woman suffrage, is to enlist 
the intelligent young people. In numerous 
localities young men and women are showing an 
interest in the question, and more weuld do so 
were it brought to their notice. At the opening 
of the school year, copies of the Woman's Jour- 
NAL and of the WomaAn’s CoLUMN ought to go 
regularly to the reading-room of every college 
and seminary in the country. The libraries and 
reading-rooms of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, the Young Woman's Christian 
Temperance Unions, the Working Girls’ Clubs, 
and other young people's societies, ought also 
to be supplied. *We are dving as much in this 
direction as our means will allow, and we hope 
the friends of woman suffrage will raise a fund 
to extend the work. 





+e 
One young lady has subscribed seventy dollars 
toward sending the Journa. to certain libraries 
and schools. Who will add to this fund and 
make it adequate to the need? All sums con- 
tributed will be acknowledged in these columns. 


ENGLISH WOMEN AS SCRUTINEERS. 


English ladies, even in the Conservative 
party,take a large share in politics, and do 
some kinds of political work which,though 
innocent and ‘honorable enough, do cer- 
tainly involve “‘going to the polls.” In 
the election last week at Lewisham, a Con- 
servative stronghold, a novel feature was 
introduced. The law allows each candi- 
date to have an agent present at the count- 
ing of the votes, to watch the canvass. 
Mr. Geo. 8S. Warmington, the Gladstonian 
candidate, applied for permission for his 
wife to act as hisagent. The election offi- 
cers decided, after some debate, that there 
was nothing contrary to the spirit of the 
law in the employment of a woman as 
a watcher,and the permission was granted. 
Thereupon Mr. Joho Penn, the Conserva- 
tive candidate, made a similar application 
on behalf of his mother, which, of course, 
was granted also. This is the first time 
women have been admitted in this capacity. 
Penn received 4,585 votes, Warmington 
2,892. Inthe last election the Conservative 
candidate received 3,839 votes, and the 
Home-Rule candidate 1,688. 


*»++ 
*~oe 


A GIFT FROM NEW JERSEY. 


The first contribution to the newly- 
opened fund for placing the Woman's 
JOURNAL in public libraries comes from 
New Jersey. It is a welcome gift of $25 
from that tried friend of equal rights, Mrs. 
C. C. Hussey. What State will be heard 
from next? 














| PROHIBITION AND REPRESSION AMONG 


SOCIAL SAFEGUARDS. 


Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick defines her 
position on Lady Burton’s case, this week, 
with admirable logical consistency. She 
affirms as a principle that ‘‘arbitrary” 
(i. e., authoritative) prohibition and re- 


pression of freedom of utterance, whether | 


spoken or written, are to be condemned. 
By doing so, she makes refutation easy. 
Why this horror of prohibition and repres- 
sion? All government, human and divine, 
includes prohibition and repression. Any 
interference with perverse human activity 
is just that. Even Jefferson, in his cele- 
brated paradox that ‘the best government 
is that which governs least,” implied that 
government is needed. 

Now, if history teaches any lesson, it is 


that ‘order is heaven’s first law.” Any | 
With re- | 


government is better than none. 
pression and prohibition organized as gov- 
ernment, progress begins; without it is 
social chaos. Mrs. Dietrick’s own physical, 
mental, and moral independence grows 
out of the fact that her individuality has 
from infancy been shielded from aggres- 
sion by the law, which, with all its im- 
perfections, maintains a social standard 
prescribing and enforcing certain limita- 
tions of human intercourse. Would our 
friend be willing that the shocking crimes 
of Jesse Pomeroy or Almy should be per- 
petrated with impunity? If so, alas fora 
thousand innocent victims who would in- 
cur the fate of poor Christie Warden! Of 
course she would not be willing. But 
where shal! we draw the line? Crimes of 
fraud and violence alike grow out of men- 
tal conceptions largely developed by what 
men hear and read. Almy’s career is the 
natura] product of the unrestricted circu- 
lation of the dime novel and the daily 
chronicle of crimes and horrors served up 
by mercenary newspapers with sensational 
appeals to the imagination of youthful 
readers. The Ten Commandments are 
only prohibitions and suppressions. The 
claim for unrestricted freedom of expres- 
sion ignores the rights of hearers and read- 
ers, whose eyes and ears and principles 
and feelings will be shocked by obscene 
and profane utterances, like those for 
which Ezra Heywood is wisely and justly 
imprisoned. 

This claim for the unrestricted right to 
sell whiskey and obscene literature ignores 
the fact that every human being enters 
this world an infant, destined to learn by 
precept or sad experience that Nature her- 
self is full of limitations of liberty, and 
that her prohibitions and repressions can- 
not be disregarded withimpunity. Avoid- 
ance of contact with vice is better than 
transgression followed by recoil. Shall 
not parents guard the associations and re- 
strain the utterances of their children? 
Shall not children attend school, even if 
coercion and the truant officer have to be 
employed? 

A week ago I met, at the Mayor’s office 
in City Hall, two estimable ladies,—one a 
member of the Boston School Board, the 
other the editor of the Home Guardian. 
They came to invoke the interference of 
the City Government to stop the conspicu- 
ous posting of indecent pictures advertis- 
ing theatrical exhibitions. Were these 
ladies right or wrong? On Mrs. Dietrick’s 
principle, the posting of these coarse and 
disgusting placards, tending constantly 
from bad to worse, must be allowed to go 
on unchecked. Personal slanders, how- 
ever vile, financial and political canards, 
however false and mischievous, details of 
vice and crime, however filthy, may be 
propagated with impunity. 

As for Burton’s translation of the 
“Scented Garden,” it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that it was a valuable scientific trea- 
tise or literary treasure now lost to the 
world. The original work has little liter- 
ary merit, and had already been translated. 
The Philadelphia Press says of it: 

With the possible exception of its style, 
the work possesses nothing to commend it 
to the literary public. [t is divided into 
twenty-one chapters, and treats of the pas- 
sions in a most extravagant manner. The 
twenty-first chapter is not translated in its 
entirety, for the reason that the translator 


was unable to obtain a satisfactory text. 
The matter omitted relates to an Eastern 


vice, to the analysis of which Burton had, 
given great attention, and this undoubt- | 


edly led him to translate and annotate the 
‘Perfumed Garden.” The literary world 
has not lost a magnum opus by the destruc- 
tion of the manuscript named. Burton’s 
renderings were not acceptable to many. 
He was prone to archaism. He was a capi- 
tal annotator, and with his death has 
passed away a famous Arabic scholar, and 
the most accomplished linguist of the cen- 
tury. H. B. B. 
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SUFFRAGE FAIR NOTES. 


Vermont, Rhode Island and Connecticut 
will each have a table at the Suffrage Fair 
to be held in December by the Massachu- 
setts W.S.A. This bringing together of 
workers from different States is always 
useful and pleasant, as well as profitable 
to the treasuries of the States concerned. 

Leagues and individuals who are at 
work for the fair are requested to send in 
reports of what they are doing, in order 





| we can judge of the character of the manu- 





that the facts may be published for the 
sake of suggestion and encouragement to 
o hers. 

The present writer spent the month of 
August ‘‘camping out” in Canada. She 
cast a longing eye upon the maidenhair 
ferns which grew luxuriantly in the woods 
around the camp; but the overwhelming | 
laziness that settles down upon one in va- | 
cation would probably have prevented her | 
from bringing any of them home, if the 
Secretary of the Associated Charities of | 
Boston had not come to the rescue, with | 
an efficiency which showed that she was 
well used to helping helpless and incapa- | 
ble people. She enlisted the aid of a | 
friendly and muscular young man, and set | 
forth with him to a maple grove where | 
maidenhair ferns are particularly fine and 
abundant. Between them they secured a | 
quantity of the ferns, and packed them | 
with a perfection that enabled them to | 
make the long journey in safety. If noth- 
ing happens to them, they will grace the 
flower table at the Suffrage Fair, and will, | 
perhaps, bring an extra price as Canadian 
ferns, since in Canada women have munic- 
ipal suffrage. A. S. B. 
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THE CASE OF LADY BURTON. 


Mrs. Dietrick’s trenchant article, in an- 
other column, is perhaps as good a state- 
ment as could be made of a thoroughly | 
unsound position. Some of it is true, and 
all of it is well put. But she carries her | 
theory to an entirely «xtravagant length. 
No doubt, all needless and fussy restric- 
tions are to be avoided, but it is because 
they do more harm than good, not because 
all repression is wrong in principle. 

In the case of Lady Burton, Mrs. Die- 
trick, in her former article, first denies that 











script that was burned, and then plainly 
implies that we ought to suppose it was 
not a bad book. On the one hand, she 
says, we have the opinion of Sir Richard 
Burton—whose character is highly praised 
by his affectionate and probably partial 
wife—and@ on the other hand, the opinion 
of a woman who has, Mrs. Dietrick 
says, shown herself to be ‘tremendously | 
silly” by assuming it as possible that her | 
husband’s soul would have to stay in outer | 
darkness till all the sins he had caused to 
be committed should be expiated. In other 
words, Lady Burton’s testimony is to be 
taken as decisive regarding her husband, 
but as worthless regarding his book. If 
anything, we should think it was more 
likely to be the other way, and that some 
deduction should be made from her esti- 
mate of the extreme goodness of her hus- 
band. ‘There must have been a moral 
twist somewhere in a man who could de- 
vote fourteen years of his life to collecting, 
from all sorts of recondite oriental sources, 
stories bearing upon a particular Eastern 
vice, in order to annotate with them a book 
in itself sufficiently objectionable. In a 
world full of things so much better worth 
doing, a man who should spend fourteen 
years digging in dust-heaps for bits of car- 
rion might well be stigmatized as “‘tre- 
mendously silly,”—much more so than a 
woman who had shown herself capable of 
sacrificing her whole fortune for con- 
science’s sake. Of the two, we would 
sooner take Lady Burton’s verdict. 

But we have her husband’s opinion in 
addition. For Sir Richard had already 
published an unexpurgated translation of 
the Arabian Nights, with notes—a work of 
almost unparalleled grossness, not only in 
the opinion of the hyper-fastidious, but in 
that of the soundest judges in England, 
and even of men who made no pretensions 
to virtue. ‘The general verdict was that 
the notes were much worse than the text. 
And Sir Richard himself declared that his 
former work was ‘‘a baby book’’ compared 
to this. 

The only point in Mrs. Dietrick’s indict- 
ment of Lady Burton that has any real | 
weight is the accusation of betrayal of | 
trust. Sir Richard wished her to publish 
his book after his death; therefore, in 
Mrs. Dietrick’s opinion, she was in duty 
bound to publish it, no matter what her 
individual opinion of it might be. The re- 
sponsibility was his; she was merely to 
follow his wishes. Now, we do not see it 
in that light. If Sir Richard had lived, 
the responsibility would have been his. 
When he died, and the manuscript became 
her property, the responsibility was trans- 
ferred to her. If she had decided to print 
and send out a corrupting and pernicious 
book, it would have been no answer at the 
bar of her conscience to plead ‘*My hus- 
band wanted me to.” She had made him 
no promise. It may be said that she ought 
to have warned him of her intention. But 
probably it was not till after her husband’s 
death, when she came to read the book, 
that she decided it to be wholly unfit for 
publication. The heart of so loving a wife 
must have struggled against this conclu- 
sion; and no doubt it was much harder for 
her to disregard his wishes and destroy 





his work than to sacrifice the mere pecur 
jary value of the book, even thoug * 
‘tall her living.”’ She was certe’ 


weight to the consideration that the publi- | certainly does not follow, because a bar- 


cation had been her husband's wish. But 
the reasons on the other side were stronger. 
Suppose Sir Richard had imported from 
India a collection of highly poisonous 
snakes, and had bequeathed them to Lady 
Burton with the request to turn them loose 
in the streets of an English village; would 
she have committed ‘‘the sin of betrayal of 
trust” if she had decided to kill them in- 
stead? 

If it is wrong to publish a demoralizing 


| 


book, Lady Burton could be under no ob- | 
ligation to do it; for no one is bound to do | 


wrong in order to carry out the wishes of 
another. 
propounder of the ‘‘door-mat theory” of 
wifely subjection, drew the line there. In 
one of her novels, **The Two Marriages,” 


Even Mrs. Mulock-Craik, the | 


a question of duty is under discussion be- | 


tween an elder and a younger woman. 


The younger gives it as her opinion that 


the woman was bound to obey: 


‘No, she wasn’t,” replied Mrs. Knowle, | 


Lawrence prohibited the ice. T ™ 
not bound to obey any man living, not | om Se ponsties. Sheen 


sternly and strongly. ‘‘My dear, you're 
even your own husband, when he tells 
you to do a wrong thing. 
Knowle said to me, ‘Emma, I’m hungry, 
I want you to chop yourself up into mince- 
meat for me;’ well, perhaps I might do it, 
if he really wanted it, and it harmed no 
one but myself. But if he said, ‘Emma, 
I’m hungry, and I want you to goand steal 
that leg of mutton,’ I should say, ‘No, sir. 
God’s law is a higher law than obedience 
to you. Steal your legs of mutton for 
yourself.’ ” 


Nor is there anything so unreasonable 
in Lady Burton's idea that her husband, if 
his vision had been cleared by death, might 
be grateful to her forher act. There isno 
purer gratitude than that which people 


come to feel, as they grow wiser, toward | 


those who have refused to do wrong for 
their sake. It is a fine passage in ‘*The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian” where Effie Deans 
thanks her sister Jeanie ‘‘baith for what 
she had done, and for what she had scorned 
to do, in her behalf.” 

In this case, however, as in the case of 
all great sacrifices for conscience’s sake, 
the question of correctness of judgment is 
a secondary one. What makes the pic- 
ture of ‘‘The Huguenot Lovers” so general 
a favorite? Intellectual approval of the 
view the Huguenot takes of hisduty? A 
very little reflection will show the con- 
trary. When a band of murderers is com- 
ing to kill you, can there be anything 
wrong in disguising yourself like one of 
the assassins in order to escape them? To 
most people, it would seem to be merely 
common sense. But the Huguenot does 
not think so; and the heart of the world 
warms to the young man who sticks to 
what he believes to be his duty, even 
against the tenderest persuasion, and at 
the cost of his life. So to-day, when so 
many men are scrambling for wealth by 
any means, fairor foul, and when so many 
women put personal and family considera- 
tions before all public spirit, it is most re- 
freshing to see a woman unhesitatingly 
reduce herseJf from ease to destitution, 
even against the wishes of a husband 
whom she loved dearly, rather than do 
what she believed would be a public in- 
jury. The act would command our ad- 
miration, even if we thought her as much 
mistaken as the Huguenot. But her case 
seems to some of us a conspicuous proof 
that the plain common sense-of a good 
woman may sometimes go straighter to 
the root of a moral question than all the 


erudition of alearned but unpractical man. 
A. 3. B. 





ee 


A QUESTION OF SUPPRESSION. 


The discussion raised in Mrs. Dietrick’s 
letter as to whether demoralizing litera- 
ture ought to be suppressed by law, is 
really aside from the mark. The question 
for Lady Burton was not whether cor- 
rupting influences already in the field can 
be effectively checked by law, but whether 
she should herself send out into the world 
a new and actively corrupting agency. 
There are many people, not in favor of 
prohibition, who would not themselves 
set up in the liquor business. 

But the ultra anarchist is the only per- 
son who can consistently object to all 
‘prohibition and suppression” as wrong 
in principle. Everybody else believes in 
suppressing some things; the only ques- 
tion is what. And this is to be determined 
mainly by two considerations: whether 
the particular evil in question is of magni- 
tude enough to make it worth while for 
the law to meddle with it, and whether 
it is of a kind that can be appreciably 
checked by legislation. Our laws against 
sending demoralizing literature through 
the mails have existed for many years, and 
show as yet no terrible results. They oc- 
casionally lead to the infliction of an un- 
justly severe sentence, as in the case of 
Moses Harman, and probably in that of E. 
H. Heywood. But they ensure the capture 
and destruction of many tons annually 
of abominable matter prepared expressly 
for the corruption of school children and 
youth. In general, these laws, though 

le, like all others, to occasional abuse, 
m to serve a useful purpose. And it 


It Edward | 








barous penal code in England led to no 
good results, that all punishment is wrong 
in principle and pernicious in its effects. 
Mrs. Dietrick has taken occasion to give 
a blow at her béte noire, prohibition. This 
is a question we do not mean generally to 
discuss in these columns. But, since she 
has introduced the subject, it may be said 
that ‘‘forcible interference with what peo- 
ple shall drink” does not always lead to 
bad results, by any means. In that de- 
lightful book, R. Bosworth Smith's ‘‘Life 
of Lord Lawrence,” it is told how Lord 
Lawrence, on coming into power in India, 
found Calcutta decimated by chronic pesti- 
lence. Investiga'ion showed all sorts of 
unsanitary conditions. Among other 


| things, it was the custom of the inhabi- 


tants to throw all their dead bodies into 
the Hooghly, from which the city got its 
water supply. It was estimated that 
twelve thousand corpses were thus thrown 
into the Hooghly every year. Lord 


tives strongly objected. It had been their 
immemorial custom to dispose of their 
dead in this way. They preferred to drink 
water flavored with twelve thousand 
corpses a year, rather than to depart from 
their custom. It would probably have 
taken some centuries to educate them all 
to more enlightened views. Lord Law- 
rence, while doing all he could to spread 
sanitary knowledge, applied the strong 
arm of the law in addition. On Mrs. 
Dietrick’s principle, it was an unjustifiable 
interference with their freedom of action. 
But when the death-rate of Calcutta 
dropped to one-half—and when in Kansas 
under prohibition crime has so decreased 
that the prisons have hai to break their 
contracts for convict labor owing to the in- 
sufficient supply of convicts—it looks as 
though terrible evil did not invariably fol- 
low ‘‘a policy of suppression.” Freedom 
and toleration are, of course, the wisest 
general rules; but it does not follow that 


| everything, without exception, must be 


tolerated. Some things have to be sup- 

pressed; the only question is what. And 

this every one must determine for himself. 
A. 8. B. 
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PREMIUM NOTICES. 


There is no better way to promote equal 
rights than to increase the circulation of 
the woman suffrage papers. We offer the 
following inducements to our friends to 
work for new subscribers: 

For one new subscriber, at the introduc- 
tory price of $150 for the first year, we 
will give either of the following: 

1. The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, com- 
piled by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Alice Stone 
Blackwell, and Lucy E. Anthony. A vol- 
ume of readings, recitations, poems and 
dialogues bearing on equal rights. 

2. Mrs. Opie’s celebrated treatise on 
Lying. This is a vivid and forcible presen- 
tation of the evils of falsehood, and 
especially of so-called ‘‘white lies.” It is 
offered as a premium at the suggestion of 
Mrs. C. C. Hussey, who believes this book 
may be of great use in combating the too 
prevalent vice of insincere speech. Paper 
covers. 

3. The Strike of a Sex. By George N. 


Miller. This book treats with force and 
delicacy the difficult question of unwel- 
come and excessive maternity. Paper 
covers. 

4. The Duties of Women. By Frances 
Power Cobbe. Paper covers. 

5. The Subjection of Women. By John 


Stuart Mill. Paper covers. 

6. The Birds’ Christmas Carol, a de- 
lightful and entertaining book for chil- 
dren. By Mrs. Kate Douglass Wiggin. 
The publishers have brought out a new 
edition to meet the immense demand for 
this amusing and touching story. 

7..The Woman Suffrage Cook Book. 
Compiled by Mrs. Hattie A. Burr. This 
book contains hundreds of valuable 
receipts, contributed by women who be- 
lieve in equal rights. It ought to dissipate 
forever the delusion that woman suffra- 
gists do not know how to cook. 

—-- + @ e- - —_ 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Today is the first day of September, 
the beginning of the autumn, and the hol- 
iday of summer is fairly over. Your cor- 
respondent has been greatly benefited 
by the weeks of rest here, and goes back 
to the city with renewed energy and vigor 
for the work of the cool months. 

This is an exceedingly pretty spot, on 
the north shore of Long Island Sound, the 
American Mediterranean. A few cottages, 
some of them larger than others, so that 
they can accommodate boarders, but none 
of them with the bustling and noisy 
aspect of hotels, are grouped in a beauti- 
ful grove that runs to the very water’s 
edge. The charm of all this Sound coast 
is that it is green; grass and trees come 
down to the rocks or the strips of beach 
that outline the shore. There is none of 
the sandy barrenness that marks the 
Atlantic resorts. Of course this is a bil- 
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THE WOMANS 








lowless sea,but all the better for swimming 
and bathing on thataccount. Sitting on 
the piazza of the cottage where I have my 
room, one can cast a stone into the water 
that ripples up on the rocks, yet between 
the house and the waves is a grassy slope, 
decorated with flowers and shaded with 
trees. The view across the sparkling sea 





to the cliffs opposite is constantly varied | 


by passing sails and steamboats. Yachts 
dance merrily in and out of the harbor, 
or little launches glide over the soft swell. 
The scene is like that on some lovely 
inland lake, but the refreshing breezes 
that bear vigor on their wings are salt, 
and the invigorating plunge is into a saline 
tide. 


a new phase of woman’s wrongs. 
one seems to expect a woman over fifty to 
goin bathing. Men in all stages of dilap- 
idation disport themselves in the waves, 
bald men and grizzled men, thin men and 
fat men; men to whom advancing years 
have brought such rotundity of person 
that their appearance in bathing costume 
is, to say the least, grotesque; and men 
who are bent under the weight of many 
winters. All these go in unquestioned 
and unnoticed, but when I speak of taking 
aswim, people stare in amazement, and 
say: *‘Do you go in bathing?” 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes paseed his 
eighty-second birthday Aug. 29. He was 
in good spirits, and described himself as ‘‘a 
little tired, but feeling pretty well.” He 
received letters and telegrams of congratu- 
lation from Whittier, George William Cur- 
tis, Geo. W. Childs, and other friends too 
numerous to mention. There was a con- 
stant stream of callers, and a multitude of 
presents, flowers and other pleasant re- 
membrances. A Japanese crystal globe, 


| from four aged ladies in the neighbor- 


Since I have been here, I have discovered | 
No | 


On the whole, the women who sit day | 


after day on the wide piazzas of the Mit- 
chell House and the other cottage hotels, 
care little for reform. Their lives are 
made easy for them in every way, and 
their anxieties are few. Still, they form an 
influential class who will soon be scattered 
to their homes, where what they say will 
be of weight in a wide circle,and therefore, 
when several of them expressed a wish to 
hear some words of the gospel of woman 
suffrage, [ was glad to be able to talk to 
them. On Monday evening, Aug. 24, the 
arrangements were perfected. 
mittee in charge consisted of Mrs. Louise 
Smith Jenlach, Mrs. Emma A. Camp and 
Mrs. Jessie Townsend Wager. The parlor 
and dining-room of the Mitchell House 
were thrown together, and a crowd gath- 
ered from the cottages and hotels, as well 
as our own house. Mrs. Rosalind S. Rob- 
erts, a prominent member of the Woman’s 
Club at Orange, presided, and ‘introduced 
me, and Dr. Frank W. Ring and Mr. 
Mortimer H. Wager acted as ushers. Some 
good seed I trust was sown, and certainly 
some thought was awakened, for during 
the next fev days I heard groups of peo- 
ple constantly discussing woman's rights. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
Larchmont, Sept. 1, 189 Ip 
ef 


MISS SHAW’S ENGAGEMENTS. 


The engagements of the National Lec- 
turer for the W. S. A., Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, are as follows for September: 


Sept. 9, Warren Co. ree, Warren, Pa. 
‘* 12, Wyoming, N. 
© 15, Hulberton, N. Y. Orleans Co. W. 
GO. Be Us Convention. 
. Spanereer, N. Y., Monroe Co. W. 
o be Use , Convention. 
wh, . Y., Wyoming Co. W. 
8. A. LA, 
Kane, Pa., Bradford Co. W. C. T. 
U. Convention. 
Western New York Agricultural 
Fair, Rochester, N. Y 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


“ 16 


« 17, 
“ 18, 


“ 93, 





ent the guest of Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
at Rochester, N. Y. 


The com- | 


hood, especially amused and delighted Dr. 
Holmes, and he showed it to his callers 
with interest. Among the visitors was 
tev. Florence Kollock, of Englewood, Ill. 


LADIES, 


When you buy anything for 
your homes, what is the chief 





consideration — the thing you 


have most in mind? 

“The price,” somebody says. 

Hardly. Of course the price 
is important in one way—it tells 
you whether your means will 
permit you to make the desired 
purchase. But price alone is no 
guide unless you have regard for 
a certain something else. What 
is that “something else”? 

“Quality.” 

Right! 
price is only relative. 

A good example of this is 
found in Carpets. 
information do you get out of 
a friend’s that 
new parlor carpet cost $1 or $2 
or $3a yard? But after you’ve 


Quality is absolute; 


How much 


statement her 


seen it, and have examined its | 


texture and its colors, you have 
a better idea of the transaction. 

What we guarantee to do, in 
every department of our busi- 
ness, is to give a guality which 


shall correspond with the price. 


A hundred and fifty young ladies of | 
Covington, Ga., have organized a club for | 
the purpose of extinguishing the six bar- | 


rooms of the town. 

The devotion of the Prince of Naples to 
his beautiful mother, Queen Margherita, is 
said to be his strongest attachment. 


those which bear the 
Her | 


influence over him is greater than that of | 


any of his tutors or friends, 


sition he is to fill. 

The active Political Equality Club of 
Meriden, Conn., has arranged for the 
celebration of Sept. 17 as ‘‘Woman’s Day” 
at the State Fair. Addresses will be given 
by Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake and Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell, of New York. 
The Hartford Equal Rights Club will 
codperate with the Meriden Club in dis- 
pensing refreshments and literature from 
& suitably decorated tenton the Fair 
grounds. A large concourse of people is 
expected. 

Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace writes to Dr. Re- 
na Michaels, who has been lately appointed 
one of the lecturers of the Franchise 
Department in the W. C. T. U.: ‘‘To say it 
affords me unmixed delight to know that 
you will be on the platform of our W. C. 
T. U., as an advocate for the franchise de~ 
partment, is but a feeble expression of my 
Tecognition of your ability, in its fullest 
Sense, for such work. When women of 
your heart and brain take such a position, 
it can only be a question of time when wo- 
man shall receive her full enfranchisement. 
Wishing you all the success which I know 
you so richly deserve, I cordially welcome 
you as a co-laborer in this great and last 
thought for human liberty.” 


and has | 


doubtless done much to fit him for the po- | is, as you may have heard, that 
| 


' we are shortly to move into our 





If the quality of a particular 
piece of goods is not the highest, 
the purchaser will be told so, in 
plain English, by the salesman. 


We intend that every cus- 
tomer who leaves our store shall 
know exactly what she _ has 


bought. (We say “she,” because 
a large portion of our patrons 


| are ladies.) 


There is a nice adjustment of 


oe | gualit rice in our pre 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton is at pres- | q y to p in our present 


offering of Lowell Brussels Car- 
pets at $1.25 per yard. We need 
not enlarge upon this—it speaks 
for itself. The best Brussels 
carpets made in this country are 
Lowell 
mark. They are standard. 

As for the price—well, the fact 


new store at No. 658 Washing- 
ton St., now nearly completed. 
We propose to open its doors 
as nearly as possible, a 
Before we 


upon, 
new stock of goods. 
leave 
shall sell out the whole of our 
present supply. 
other bargains announced short- 
ly. 


At present we only call | 


| ing, typewriting and phonography. 


By the request of her mother, who | is in 


increasingly feeble health, Miss Willard | 
has cancelled her autumn engagements in | 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Con- | 
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necticut, Pennsylvania and Iowa, where | 


she was to have attended the annual con- 
ventions, 


U., will 
fill the appointments. 

The Cox College for girls, at La Grange, 
Ga., will reach its semi-centennial next 
year. ‘lhe college includes three depart- 
ments, liberal, fine and practical arts; its 
faculty numbers twenty-five professors, 
and its students during the past year rep- 
resented ten States, besides Canada, Cuba, 
Indian Territory and New Mexico. Many 
of the girls prepare to earn their own liv- 
ing, if necessary, by skill in the practical 
arts. They learn thoroughly dressmaking, 
embroidery, scientific cookery, book-keep- 
Spec 


| jal attention is given to music, and there 


is an orchestra of twenty-four ladies. The 
college is becoming a missionary centre. 
Five young ladies in attendance upon the 
school the past session were preparing 
for labor in home and foreign fields. The 
teachers and pupils last year contributed 
nearly $1,400 to missionary work. 

The Baltimore American holds that the 


| Supreme Court of Michigan has taken a 
| step backward in a late decision that all a 


wife’s earnings belong to her husband. 
The American says: ‘‘As the husband is the 
natural wage-earner of the family, the fact 


Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, who | 
has just returned from Europe as fraternal | 
| delegate to the British W.C. T. 


| of the wife’s being compelled to earn | 
| wages is, in the usual order of things, a 


presumption against the husband, and a 
hardship on the wife. To make this hard- 
ship greater by legally forbidding her the 


free disposal of the fruits of her labor, | 


and placing them in the power of one pre- 


sumably unfit to spend them, is a return to | 


one of those injustices of the old common 


| law which the present day’s sense of in- 
| dividual rights severely condemns. 


| puta self-respecting, hard-working woman 


| lazy husband, is certainly a wrong that no | 


| 
| 


scene, the country 


practically at the mercy of a drunken and 


law has a right to inflict.” 





Hoiuis Street THratre —* 
last season’s great success, 
brass band, 


with its saw-mill 
pet bull, ete., | 


| Opens at the Hollis Street Theatre on Monday for 


| an engagement of two weeks. 
| Judith Berolde, George D. 





Jennie Yeamans, 
Chaplin, Charles E. 
Udell, in fact, nearly all of the principals of last | 
season's eagagement, come to the Hollis. 





Lapirs who are in town shopping should | 
avail themselves of the delicious hot bouillon, | 
cotfee and tea, besides all the flavors of ice cream | 
sodas, at Miss Fisk's, 44 Temple Place. | 

} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0, 


BANKERS, | 





Issue Mercantile and Travellers’ 
Credits, available in all parts of | 
the world, through Messrs. 


Baring Brothers & Co, Limited, 
LONDON, 


And their Correspondents. 


Buy and sell Foreign Exchanges | 
and Telegraphic Transfers on Europe, | 
California and the British Provinces. | 


Stock and Bond orders executed in 


Boston, New York and Philadelphia. | 
Choice 


sale. 


for 
| 


Investment Securities 





To 


| Evenings at 7.45. 
Blue Jeans,” | 


| Piano-forte. 


; mendation from men and women of the highest cultivation and most advanced thought. 
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Some of the fashionable women of Ber- | 
lin have formed themselves into a society | 
‘ for the prevention of crime against com- 
mon-sense” in the matter of dress. They | 


inveigh in particular against the discom- | 


forts of the corset, which, in Germany, is | 


made longer and stiffer, and altogether 


Men are admitted to membership, and are 
urged to mitigate by precept and example 
various stipulated enormities of their own 


more abominable than anywhere else. | 


The Arena 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


CONTAINS: 


A Richly Illustrated Paper on 


FASHION’S SLAVES, 


By the Editor. [t contains three full-page phote- 
gravures aod twenty smaller pictures, illas- 
trating the prevailing fashions during the 
past thirty years. Every reader of the WOMAN'S 





attire. JOURNAL will be interested in the paper, especially at 
the present time, when the subject is Alling the news- 

papers, 
Other leading papers in this issue are **The Newer 


AMUSEMENTS. 


CLOBE THEATRE. 


Mr. JoHN StTeTSON, Pr 


Heresica.” by REV. GEO, C. LORIMER, D. D,: 
| “Harvest and Laborers in Psychical Fields,” 
, by F. W. H. MEYER, of Cambridge, Engia 4d: * Une 

American Tendencies,” by REV. CARLOS MAR- 

TYN: “Constitutional Government inJapan,’> 

by KUMA OISHI, A. M,, of Tokio, Japan; **Univer- 

sity Extension,” by Prof. WILLIS BOUGHTON 
of the Ohio Statc University: “Pope Leo on Labor,’ 
by THOMAS PRESTON; ‘The Austrian Postal 

Banking System,” by SYLVESTER BAXTER: 
| ‘Another View of Newman” by WM. M. SAL- 
| TER: ‘Inter Migration,” by RABBI SOLOMON 

°¢ J 4 | SCHINDLER; **He Came and Went Again,” by 
The Original American Drama | WILL N. HARBEN; “An Evening at the Cor- 
| ner Grocery,” a western character sketch, by HAM- 
| LIN GARLAND. Books of the day, etc, ete. 





yprietor and Manager. 





Commencing Monday, Sept. 7 
LABOR DAY), 


ENTITLED 


“The Power of the Press,” 


By Augustus 


Price 50 cents. For sale at all News-stands. 


NoTE.—Readers of this paper will do well to write to 
the ARENA Co, for Prospectus for 1892, 


VERY A COOL. 
HH 
ALA 


the coast. Charm- 
ing mncoenne and 


marine views N 


A_ visit to the Cliffs, 
at Eastern Point. atone 
worth the cost of the trip, 


Pitou and George H. Jessop. 








The Most Elaborate Scenic Production ever 
Presented. 





BEST SEATS ONE DOLLAR, 
Others 75, 50, and 25 cents. 


MATINEES Wednesday and Satur- 
day at 2 o’clock. 


Evenings at 8. 


SPECIAL MATINEE LABOR DAY. 


HOLLIS MEATRE 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH. ... 


-. Proprietor and Manager 


T T 


Among the rocks, or in 
the deep sea near shore 
to tempt eo disciples of 
Izaac Walto 

‘Tables at the hotels load- 
ed with them to pamper 
the appetite. 


Plenty of Room for Basket Picnics. 


| Take steamer F BEDERIC - Ps BARY from Bat- 
tery Wharf for NAHAN -M., 2.20, 5 *7.20 
| P.M. For BOSTON, Sto. 10 A "M.. 345, G15 P. M. 
SU NDAYsS, for NAHANT, igh st , 2.00, 5.00 and 











Commencing with Labor Day Matinee, | 
Monday, Sept, 7th, | 
| 


Joseph Arthur's distinguished Comedy Drama, 


BLUE JEANS. 


7.20 P. M.; return, 12M, 3e 45, 6. 1 P. 
Cast stronger and better than ever. | * Omitted Saiurday. Fare each w a hs conte, Chil- 
| dren, eents. East Boston and Chelsea Ferry cars 
run direct to the wharf, Tickets sold on the wharf, 


Regular Wednesday and Satur- 
day MATINEES at 2. 


Special rates for parties upon app.ication to J. A. 
FLAN DERS, 322 Washington 8t., Boston, 


Carlyle Petersilea's Music School, 


(ESTABLISHED 1871.) 
STEINERT HALL, Boylston and Tremont Sts., BOSTON, Mass. 


Scientific and Artistic Methods of Instruction. 

All lessons given by Mr. Petersilea personally, 

Tuition payable in advance. 

Concerts, Analyses, and Lectures /ree to all pupils. 
Lessons given, also, during the Summer months. 

Piano Technics, and the Art of Playing Ancient and 








| Modern Piano Music. 


Vocal Technics, and the Art of Singing English and 


| 
"113 Devonshire St , Boston, Mass.,, C&™™2" Songs. 


| PIANO-PLAYING, GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION FROM 








BEGINNING TO END. By Carlyle Petersilea. Price 75 Cts. 
Louis H. Ross & Co., 32 West St., Boston, Mass., Gen’] Agents. 


A book containing information of inestimable value to the Teacher or Student of Music. A 
liberal musical education in itself. Among its salient features are: Pauer’s History of Music and 
Musicians; Steinert’s History of the Origin and Evolution of the Piano-forte; The Virgil Practice 
Clavier, and its wonderful aid in facilitating the Art of Piano-Playing; A Musical Dictionary, etc., 
ete. Also, a Graded List of Pieces and Studies, can a Synopsis of Franz Petersilea’s System ‘for the 
For Sate aT ALL Music Stores 


ERNST VON HIMMEL’S BOOKS. 
(CARLYLE PETERSILEA) 
“THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY.” . Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 Cents. 
“OCEANIDES.” A Psychical Novel. . Cloth, $125; Paper, 50 Cents. 


These extraordinary books are receiving the most earnest consideration and warmest com- 
For 





SaLe BY ALL Book DFALERs. 
COLBY & RICH, 9 Bosworth St., Boston, Mass., GENERAL AGENTS. 
Or at CARLYLE PETERSILEA’S MUSIC SCHOOL. 





aso FLYNT WAIST or TRUE CORSET. 


our present quarters we | 


There will be | 


attention to our Lowell Brussels | 


Carpets at $1.25 per yard. 
Our assortment of patterns is 
complete. 


JOHN H. “PRAY, 
SONS & 00, 


560 Washington Street. 


(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 


FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


a0 eal 000 


PRICES | 
‘MODERATE. | 


TERMS 
REASONABLE. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE 


These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone possessing that rare srepamete quality 
whith blends so admirably with the human voice. 
Being constructed of the best materials by skilled { 
workmen, they are extremely durable and keep their | 
original fullness of tone. Do not fail to investigate | 
the merits ae this Piano before ‘parchacten. It will 
repay you. | 

| 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


74 EMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PIANOS 























| mail satisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inventor. 


No. 1 represents a nih goieet garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 
which admits of being high in the back and low front. No. 3 is to 
illustrate our mode of adjusting the “Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to apply the waist-bands for 
the drawers, under and outside petticoats and dress skirts. No.4 
shows the Flynt Extension and Nursing Waist, appreciated b 
mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. 
No. 6, how we dress ve ry little people. No. 7 illustrates how the 
warp threads of the fabrics cross at right angles in the | back x. there- 
by ensuring in every waist the most ul S Brace 
ever constructed, 

It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it {s 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to large 
girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 
velopment. The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 








Pat. Jan. 6, 1874. 
Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 


| desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained by freedom from compression. 


For singers, actres.es, teachers, or pupils of elocution or ph sical exercise, or equestrians or invalids, 
for every girl or woman, the Fly nt valet is unequalled. Thousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 


4@- Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 
of Under-dressing, SE 'NT FREE to any physician or lady on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 
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WANDERINGS. 
BY 8. T. COLERIDGE. 


But thou shalt wander like a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountains, and beneath the clouds 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores, 
And mountain-crags: so shalt thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 
Of that eternal language which thy God 
Utters, who from eternity doth teach 
Himself in all, and all things in Himself. 
Great universal Teacher! He shall mould 
Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask. 





*e+ 


A MAIDEN’S QUERY. 


Lovest thou for beauty's sake? 
Love me not, ah, no! 
Love the sun! See in its wake 
Golden locks in splendor on the blue outflow! 





Lovest thou for youth's sweet sake? 
Love me not, ah, no! 
Love the Spring. Her roses take, 
Ever freshly blooming; mine will shortly go. 


Lovest thou for wealth, for gold? 
Love me not, ah, no! 
Love the sea. Its waters hold 
Coral groves and pearls and golden sands below. | 





Lovest thou for love’s own sake? 
Oh, then love thou me! 
Love have I that naught can shake; 
It has been thine only, thine will ever be. 
—From the Swedish, in Transatlantic. 
+o 


ONE FACE. 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 








The sunset’s after-glow 

Js flushing all the west in radiance bright; 
Dimly, as in a dream, I watch the flow 

Of waves of light. 


The purple shadows deep 
Hang silent o’er the city’s towers and spires; | 

The dusky cloud-shapes, motionless as sleep, 
Are touched with sunset fires. 


Dimly, as in a dream, 
I watch the hurrying throng before me pass; 
But through them all I only see one face 
Under the meadow grass. 
O love! I only know 
How thoughts of you forever cling to me; 
I wonder how the seasons come and go 
Beyond the sapphire sea ? 
i and 


POOLS IN THE SAND. 





BY MARGARET MAY. 


I stood beside the sea one day. 
The tide was low; 
With quiet flow 
It scarcely lapped the ocean's rim 
Whose waving line, now clear, now dim, 
Reveiled the shelving, sandy beach, 
Where oft the waves 
To watery graves 
In quick sucession swiftly bore 
Each other as they climbed the shore. 


The little hollows in the sand, 
Like silvery nests 
Where sunshine rests, 
Just for the time appeared to me 
As lasting as the shore to be; 
But later, when the tide had turned, 
I found no trace 
In any place 
Of all the basins which had seemed 
So lasting, as they gleamed 
Beneath the glowing summer sun. 
Why had they fled, 
Like bright hopes dead ? 
Because the ocean in its sweep 
Had gathered all in one great deep. 


Here in the pools upon the sand, 
I seem to find 
Within my mind 
A type of churches, sects, and creeds, 
Established for the great world’s needs; 
Just for awhile they will remain, 
Each with its plan 
For blessing man, 
Till God's great love, like ocean-tide, 
In one shall all divisions hide; 
Then, folded on our Father's breast, 
Like tired child 
That wept and smiled, 
At last we all shall come to see 
One Church, in its divinity. 
—N. Y. Observer. 
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THE MOUNTAIN THAT A OHILD'S 
FAITH MOVED. 


BY FANNY LOUISE WEAVER. 





“Verily, I say unto you, If ye have faith 
as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say 
unto this mountain, Remove hence to yon- 
der place; and it shall remove; and xoth- | 
ing shall be impossible unto you.” 

They repeated the words over and over, 
Annie Evans and her little friend, Bessie 
Morse, as they sat on the sunny south 
piazzi, studying their Sunday school les- 
son. It was a lovely day in June, and 
Bessie had come over with her dolls to 
spend the afternoon, and take tea with 
Annie. 

They had been playing for some time, 
when Annie suddenly remembered that it 
was Saturday afternoon and that she had 
not learned her Sunday school lesson. 
Bessie, who was in the same class with | 
her, had also forgotten to learn it. So 
Annie went into the house and got the | 
book, and after putting the!r dollies to | 
sleep, they sat down together in a large 
willow rocking-chiir, and began to read 


the lesson aloud. 


' dered if his mamma had returned from her 


Annie’s little brother Russell was hav- 
ing a nice time with his new wagon, help- 
ing James, the gardener, transplant some 
rose-bushes. Back and forth he went, 
carting roots and sods for James. Once 
in a while he would come up to the piazzi 
to see what the girls were doing. 

tussell admired Bessie exceedingly. 
She was much prettier than his sister 
Annie, he thought, with her soft, wavy 
brown hair and hazel eyes. She had on 
such a pretty dress this afternoon ; and the 
silver buckle which fastened the belt had | 
two dogs’ heads on it. He stood leaning 
over the arm of the chair examining these 
heads critically, while the girls went on 
with their lesson. They were trying to 
learn the verse by heart, and took turns 
repeating it aloud. 

‘Verily, I say unto you, If ye have faith 
as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say 
unto this mountain, Remove hence to yon- 
der place; and it shall remove; and noth- 
ing shal] be impossible unto you.” 

Russell listened intently. A wondering 
look stole into his eyes. 

‘*You don't believe that’s true, do you?’ 
he ventured to say, doubtfully. 

“True? Why, Russell Evans!” ex- 
claimed Annie, severely.”’ Dont you know 
that this verse isin the Bible? Of course 
it is true, every word. I guess our teacher 
wouldn't give it to us to learn if it wasn’t 
true. {tis very naughty for you to say it 
isn’t. Now run away; you bother us, 
standing there listening.” 

tussell turned and walked slowly away | 
in deep thought. He wished his mamma 
was at home. She would explain it all to 
him, he knew. But she had gone to take 
a sick lady to drive, and would not be back 
till tea-time. 

He walked on through the garden and 
small orchard, past the barn and long 
wood-house, till he reached the back gate. 
He opened it and looked out. Nothing 
but green fields and meadows stretching 
away—and then came Shagbark Mountain. 

If it were really true—this wonderful 
thing that Annie and Bessie kept saying 
over and over—how nice it would be to 
have old Shagbark moved over into their 
yard, Russell thought. There was plenty 
of room for it; and in winter, when it was 
covered with ice and snow, what glorious 
coasting they could have! He reflected 
that Annie and Bessie had been to Sunday 
school evef so much longer than he had. 
He had only been three Sundays, and knew 
but one verse, which was: ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not; for of such is the kingdom of God.” 
Besides, they were almost nine years old, | 
and he was only five and a half; so, of 
course, they must know more about the 
matter than he. 

Upon this he resolutely shut the gate 
behind him, and started straight for the 
mountain. It looked very near to the 
eager child, but in reality the distance was 
a mile and a half across lots, and two miles 
by the road. Dandelions and buttercups | 
were plentifully sprinkled over the fields, 
and Russell stopped many times to gather 
a bouquet. Once in a while he sat down 
to rest, for his chubby little legs became 
weary before he was half-way there. He 
kept saying over the magic words that | 
were to stir the mountain from its founda- 
tions, for fear he should forget them. 

With a happy, trusting little heart he 
trudged on and on, unconscious that the big 
red sun was getting quite low in the west- 
ern sky. At last only one more field lay 
between him and his journey’s end. He 
climbed the last fence and came out upon 
an open space of green which led to the 
base of the mountain. Heran eagerly for- 
ward, and as soon as his feet touched ris- 
ing ground, threw himself down, stretch- 
ing out his arms as if he would carry the 
mountain off in his embrace. With steady. 
expectant eyes fastened upon the summit, 
he said, solemnly: 

‘Shagbark Mountain, get up and remove 
hence over into my yard!” 

Not a quiver, or shake, or any sign what- 
ever that the mountain was going to obey. | 
What did it mean? He repeated the com- 
mand three times; then got up and looked 
around utterly discouraged. After a few 
moments of perplexed silence, his face 
brightened with a sudden thought. 

‘*Perhaps, if I ask God, He will move it 
forme. I guess I’ve forgotten the right 
words.” He knelt down and clasped his 
little hands and shut his eyes as he did | 
when saying his evening payer: 

‘Please, dear God, make this Shagbark | 
Mou tain remove hence to my yard! I 
want it so much to slide down next winter! 

I can’t mike it stir; so, please, God, won't | 
you move itforme? Amen.” 

Sill no more signs of motion. Cold 
shadows were creeping up from the valley. | 
The sunshine was all gone, and it was | 
quite dark under the great trees. Poor | 
little Russell suddenly felt very tired and 
hungry and homesick. Could he ever find 
the way back across those wide fields, now 
that the sun had gone down? He won- | 











drive. Soon they would be sitting down 


| down from heaven, 


| sailed into port at Banger. 


to supper, and Bessie would be there, too; 
and here he was, away off on this cold, 
disagreeable mountain that refused to 
budge an inch, even after his prayer. It 
was too much for the brave little heart, 
and two large tears trickled slowly down 
the wistful face. 

Suddenly, as he looked up through the 
trees, he saw a man coming down the 
mountain, with a basket swinging upon one 
arm, and a shovel and pi:k-axe in his hand. 
With a cry of joy, Russell sprang to his 
feet. His prayer had been heard, then, 
after all, and was going to be answered. 
He did not know exactly what he had ex- 
pected, but if legions of white angels had 
appeared, and, joining hands, had encircled 
the mountain and flown away with it to 
the desired spot, he would not have been 
surpri-ed in the least. But this uncouth 
man, in rustic clothes, with unkempt beard 
and dirty hands, caused him a slight won- 
derment. He rallied quickly, however, 
for he believed loyally in the heaven-sent 
messenger. 

‘*P’raps he’s been moving mountains all 
the afternoon, and that’s what made his 
hands so dirty,” he thought, as he started 
eagerly forward to meet him. 

‘Oh, I’m so glad God sent you down to 
help me!"’ he exclaimed, running up to 
him without the slightest fear or hesita- 


tion. 
The man stared in amazement at the 


child, but did not utter a word. 
“You see, it’s getting late, and I s’pose 











| 


| 


| 


| an 
| quainé old cabinet full of beautiful shells 


we'll have to hurry to get it done before | 


dark. Oh, how good He was to send 
you!” 

**Eh?” was the gruff response, and the 
man still stared. 

‘*T said I was glad God sent you down to 
move the mountain fr me. Where are 
you going to begin to dig*” 

The man slowly set his basket down 
upon the ground, and stood the shovel and 
pick-axe against a tree. Then he sat down, 
took off his old straw hat, and rubbed his 
head in a bewildered sortof way. Russell 
stood watching him patiently. 

“Who air ye, sonny, an’ how did ye 
come here?” asked the man in a slow, 
thick voice. 

‘*Why, I'm Russell Evans, and I live on 
Broad Street, in a big brown house. My 
papa is the Hon-er-a-ble Augustus Evans. 
Don’t you know him? I came out the back 
gate and across the meadows, ‘cause, you 
see, it said in Annie’s and Bessie’s Sunday 
school lesson —oh, dear, I've forgotten 
the words. Well, any way, it said if you 
believe in God you can move mountains 
anywhere you want to, and I want Shag- 
back Mountain over in my yard, awfully. 
I tried, but it wouldn’t stir. So then I 
asked him to do it for me, and pretty soon 
you came right down from heaven. And 


| now, let’s hurry, ‘cause I want to see my 


mamma.” 


Ihe man’s face cleared a little. He was 


| not wholly unfamiliar with the New Tes- 


tament, and remembered the verse re- 
ferred to. He began to take in the situa- 


tion. 
“TIT can't move mountings, sonny. I'm 


only John Simpson. I’ve b’en a gatherin’ 
yarbs an’ a-diggin’ roots. I aint come 
sonny. I live jist 
‘round here at the foot o’ the mounting.” 
And an attempt at a smile convulsed the 
weather-beaten countenance. 

Only John Simpson? All hope, then, 
was gone. A choking sob swelled up in 
little Russell's throat. Suddenly a great 
wave of relief swept overhim. His poor 
little brain was tired. It had been on the 
stretch all the afternoon, trying to grasp 
the supernatural, and now there was only 
the fact of human John Simpson to deal 
with, a great weighs seemed to be lifted 
from him. In short, John Simpson, the 
man—no longer a weird mountain-mover 
—meant home, mamma and papa, Annie, 
and a nice warm supper to the tired little 
fellow. He ran and climbed into his lap, 
and clasped his arms tightly about his 
neck. 

*‘Never mind; I'm awfully glad you're 
only John Simpson, ’cause you can take 
me home all safe. I don't care about the 
mountain now. I only want to see my 
darling mamma;” and Russell leaned his 
soft cheek against the rough, bearded one. 

The man sat like one paralyzed, his 
arms glued to his sides. It was twenty 
years since he had received a caress. 

Twenty years ago he had left a young 
wife, a boy of five, and a baby girl, in a 


| that was positively known concerning him 
| was that he gathered medicinal herbs 


| 





| leading awkward John Simpson by the 
| hand! 


little town in Maine, and had sailed away | 


upon a three years’ whaling cruise. 


They | 


met with various disasters on the voyage, | 


and it was four years before the vessel 
returned, laden with a fine cargo of oil, and 
When he 
reached his home, alas! two grassy 
mounds in the church yard were all that 
remained to welcome him. His two little 
ones had died of scarlet fever the year 
before—so the neighbors told him—and 
six months afterwards, his wife, a vain, 
giddy creature, had gone off with a travel- 
ling photographer. 

The deserted husband became a wander- 
er upon the face of the earth. Each year 


| kind. 


, Several years. 


| across one corner, and a heavy black 


| Said Russell, between two spoonsful of 


he grew more silent and morose, with- 
drawing from all friendly intercourse, till 
at last he lost his touch of fellow-feeling 
with the world. The springs of affection, 
however, were not wholly dried up; for, 
as he felt Russell's clinging arms, and his 
warm breath upon his cheek, a strange 
yearning stirred within him. His poor, 
starved heart broke through its ice-crust, 
and slow tears found their way through 
the long pent-up channels, and stood in his 
eyes. His arms relaxed, then moved 
stiffly, and he pressed the little form close 
to his breast. 

Meanwhile, Russell, all unconscious of | 
the miracle his loving trust had wrought, | 
prattled on about various matters con- | 





nected wi hhis home. Atlast, John said: 

“Come sonny, s’pose we jog along; it’s | 
gettin’ pretty late. You come along with | 
me, an’ I'll feed my horse, an’ we'll take a | 
bite ourselves, an’ then I'll harness up an’ 
take you home.” And with the child's | 
tiny hand resting confidingly in his, they | 
went down the mountain together. 

Russell found much to interest him in 
John Simpson's queer little house. There | 
was only one room with a large pantry 
leading out of it. A hammock wasswung | 





bear-skin made a very comfortable couch | 
of it. Curious [Indian weapons hung upon | 
the walls instead of pictures. Some un- 
painted shelves containing a few books, 
easy chair, a stove, a table, and a 


and curiosities, completed the meagre fur- 
nishing of the apartment. Here, the owner 
had lived a hermit’s life for the last ten 
years. For weeks aud months together, 
he did not speak to a human bei g. All 


around and upon the mountain, and sold 
them to druggists in the town, and that 
occasionally he was seen with a string of 
fresh fish or a brace of wild duck for sale. 
Silently he came aud went, transacted his 
business with as few words as possible, 
and retired to his den in the woods. His 
horse and his dog were his sole compan- 
ions, aside from his books and_ his 
thoughts. 

He took Russell out to the barn first, to 
feed the horse; then, after washing his 
face and hands, he brought out from the 
pantry a large baked Johnny-cake, which 
he toasted over hot coals, and crumbed 
into a bowl of milk for his little guest. 
He ate his own share out of a tin porringer. 

“I think your house is awfully jolly,” 


milk and Johnny-cake. His long walk and 
his struggles with the mountain had made 
him very hungry. ‘Do you have to eat 
supper all alone, when I'm not here?” 

“Yes, sonny.” 

‘‘Don't any other little boys ever come 
to see you?” 

“No, sonny.” 

‘*Haven’t you got any father or mother 
or any children to come and live with 
you?” 

‘No, sonny. Once I had a little boy 
like you, but when I come home from sea, 
he was dead.” 

“And now isn’t there anybody to love 
you?’ 

‘*No, sonny, nobody.” 

Russell slipped quickly from his high 
stool and bounded into his companion’s 
arms. 

‘*Dear, dear John Simpson, you've got 
me to love you, and my mamma and papa 
will love you, too, I know; ’cause, you see, 
if you hadn’t found me I should have been 
lost on the mountain. I shall love you | 
dearly for always and always;” and with | 
one more good hug the child untwined his | 
arms, reached across the table for his 
bowl, and fiaished his meal sitting upon 
his host's knee. 

It was between haif-past eight and 
nine when they drove up to the door of 
Russell’s home. The whole house was in 
confusion, and Mrs. Evans almost frantic 
through herfears. They had scoured the 
neighborhood and searched every likely 
and unlikely place they could think of, 
and Mr. Evans had just been down town 
to notify the police at headquarters. 

Such rejoicing as there was when the 
dear little fellow camein, rosy and happy, 








It was some time before a con- 
nected account of the afternoon's pro- 
ceedings could be gathered, amid the 
confusion occasioned by their all talking | 
together,and breaking off suddenly to give 
Russell a wild hugging and kissing. It 

seemed as if they could not show John 
enough gratitude for bringing their dar- 
ling safely home. As for him, that after- 
noon and evening were the beginning ofa 
new life. Little Rassell had removed the 
mountain that was crushing out his better 
nature, and had brought him back to bis 
birth-right, his brotherhood with mauan- 








Russell isa great boy of ten now, and 
John Simpson has been superiatendent of 
a large farm belonging to Mr. Evans, for 
He is stilla shy, quiet man, 





but no one ever thinks of calling him 
unsociable. He is happiest when he has a 
crowd of children around him, and while 
he is carving boats and toys for them he 
tells them stories of his travels by land 
and sea. Russell always spends his vaca- 
tions at the farm, and he and John are the 
best of friends. Neither of them willever 
forget that afternoon on Shagbark Moun- 
tain when they made each other's acquaint- 
ance in such strange fashion. But very 
likely Russell will never fully comprehend 
just what kind of a mountain it was that 
his sweet child’s faith moved that day.— 
Boston Commonwealth. 

—_—- —-—-_*@e-— 


VIRGINIA FARMERS HEAR A WOMAN. 


CULPEPER, VA., AUG. 21, 1891. 

The Farmer's Picnic Club, a pleasant in- 
stitution of this neighborhood, held its 
annual meeting yesterday in a grove near 
this village. The good housewives, who 
were out in force with their children, to 
say nothing of the *‘men folks’’ belonging 
to them, had provided an abundant repast. 

Mrs. Orra Langhorne made an address 
on ‘Country Roads,” calling attention to 
the dreadful condition of the roads in this 
and other districts of the State. She urged 
the farmers and their wives to consider 
the best means for their improvement. 
The speaker suggested that as our biennial 
legislature meets next winter, this question 
of ‘Country Roads” should ce taken up 
during the canvass, and every member of 
the assembly elected be instructed to de- 
vote his chief time and attention to im- 
pro-ing the highways of the Common- 
wealth. 

This subject is receiving unusual atten. 
tion at this time, as the mineral wealth, 
the cheap lands and other advantages of 
Virginia are attracting capital. The 
Southern Planter, a well-edited journal, is 
printing some valuable articles on the best 
plan to improve the roads. ‘The condition 
of her public roads is now the greatest bar 
to the progress of Virginia. 

The Grand Army of the Republic, at its 
late meting in Detroit, decided upon 
Washington, D. C., as the next place for 
the annual reunion of the veterans. 
Among the advantages enumerated was 
that Washington, which is only seventy 
miles by rail from Culpeper, is w thin easy 
distance of so many points of historic in- 
terestin Virginia. The enterprising Wash- 
ington Post printed excellent mips of the 
country between Washington and this 
point, showing the numerous battle-fields 
from Manassas to Cedar Mountain, which 
would be e-sy of access. By this time 
next year, substantial improvement may 
have been made in the public roads of the 
Common «ealth, for the benefi: of our citi- 
zens, and in order that the ‘‘strangers 
within our gates” may enjoy the beautiful 
scenery of this region, when they visit the 
places made ‘tholy ground” by the shed- 


ding of so much precious blood. 
N. G. 





D. 





+o+ 
EVAPORATED MILK, 


One of the most important features of 
Mrs. Richards’ work in the New England 
Kitchen is evaporated milk, introduced 
for household purposes, but particularly 
as a diet for invalids and children. 

As the result of a year’s experience and 
study of the problem of furnishing safe 
milk for children, during the hot months 
particularly, this milk is considered the 
best obtainable at present. 

It is pure milk, evaporated without the 
addition of sugar, in a vacuum pan, at a 
temperature of 130 degrees, which is lower 
than that at which thick condensed milk 
is usually prepared. It is believed that 
at this low temperature the milk is far 
less changed from a normal condition 
than when it is heated to boiling, as the 
cream rises normally when water is added, 
and its digestibility is not impaired, while 
there is a probability that the usual pro- 
cess of sterilizing does affect the digestl- 
bility of miJk. This milk will keep fora 
week or ten days in open pans in any 
ordinary ice chest, and there is no appar. 
ent change in three or four days at ordi- 
nary temperature. 

When diluted with three or four times 
its volume of water, the milk has the 
density of fresh, rich milk. In the interest 
of sanitation, physicians and others are 
giving evaporated milk a critical trial, 
with wonderful results. 

Duriog the hot months of 1890, babies 
among the poor suffered as usual, and very 
extreme cases of exhaustion were put on 
a diet of evaporated milk by Mrs. Rich- 
ards and her co-worker Mary Hinman 
Abel. The cases were watched closely 
and anxiously, but every tiny sufferer took 
kindly to the scientific diet, and speedily 
recovered health and strength; not one 
case was lost. The demands for this milk 
for children are on the increase, and ite 
easy preparation removes all obstacles to 
its use., 

It is only one of the triumphs of scien- 
tifie cooking, whose demonstration will 
be a daily feature at the Food Exposition 
next October. 
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OHIO TEACHERS’ RESOLUTION. 


MASSILLON, OHIO, AUG. 24, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


The Ohio Teachers’ Association, which 


convened at Chautauqua last month, 
adopted the following resolution, as report- 
ed in the Journal of Education for July 
28: 

Whereas, the laws of Ohio do not allow women 
to hold positions upon the School Board of the 
State because they are not electors; therefore, 

Resolved, That we earnestly advocate such a 
change in the Constitution of Ohio as will enable 
women to occupy positions upon boards of educa- 
tion, to serve upon boards of examiners, and to 
vote at all school elections. 

This resolution was presented by Supt. 
E. A. Jones, of Massillon, O., at the 
request of the president of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association, and was 
adopted without a dissenting vote. This 
is a matter for congratulation, as last year, 
at Lakeside, a similar resolution failed to 
pass. Cc. McC. E. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | 


GOOD ENOUGH. 








Dear boys, | want to give you 
A motto ssfe and good; , 
*Twill make your lives successful, 
If you heed it as you should. 
Obey it in the spirit, 
Obey it in the .etter— 
Don't say a thing is ‘‘good enough’”’ 
Till it can be no better. 


And whether at your lessons 


Or at your caily work. 
Don't be a half-way dabbler— 
Don’t slip and slide and shirk, 
And think it doesn’t matter; 


That such talk is ‘trash’? and ‘‘stuif;’’— 
For until your task is perfect, 
It is never *‘good enough.”’ 
If your work is in the school-room, 
Make every lesson tell; 
No matter what you mean to be, 
Build your foundation well. 
Every knotty point and problem 
That you bravely master now, 
Will increase your skill to labor 
With the pen or with the plow. 
If you sweep a store or stabie, 
Be sure you go behind 
Every box and bale and counter; 
It will pay, you'll always find, 
To be careful, patient, thorough, 
Though the work be hard and rough; 
And when you've done your very best, 
*Twill then be ‘*good enough.” 
So you'd better take my motto, 
If you ever mean to work 
To any station higher 
Than a stable boy or clerk. 
It will make you independent, 
It will make you no man’s debtor; 
Then never say ‘It’s good enough,” 
Till it can be no better. 
—Golden Days. 


—_—_-—« @ o—_—_ 


QUEER PETS. 


The author of the ‘Inner Life of Syria” ' 
gives an account of the success with which 
wild beasts have been tamed in that coun- 
try. The writer, being a lady, and having 
some queer pets of her own, was the bet- 
ter prepared to appreciate what the natives 
had accomplished in that line. At one 
time she visited the wife of a Hungarian 
officer. She says: 

‘She was living quite contentedly ina 
mud hut, and her only companions were a 
hyena and a lynx, which siept on her bed 
like two lapdogs. 

“The hyena received me at the gate, and 
though I was not prepared for it, I inno- 
cently did the right thing, as she after- 
ward inform«d me. 

“The animal came and sniffed at my | 
hands, and then jumped up and put its 
fore-paws on my shoulder, and smelt my | 
face. | 

‘Oh,’ I thought, ‘if it takes a bite out 
of my cheek, what shall I do?’ 

“But I stood as still as a statue, and | 
tried not to breathe, looking it steadily in 
the eyes all the while. At last it made up 
its mind to be friendly to me, jumped down, | 
and ran before me like a dog into the 
house, where I found the lynx on the divan. 

‘Pet No. 2 sprang at me, mewed, and 
lashed his tail till his mistress came in, 
She told me that when people began to 
scream, or try to drive the hyena away, it 
took a pleasure in worrying and frighten- 
ing them. 

“T went after wards to the husband's re- 
ception-room. He had gone out for a 
thort while. The hyena had got in, and | 
found my husband, the Russian Consul, 
and a French gentleman, ail sitting on a 











| least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
| bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 


cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 


doz.; Superior Wed 


competent waiters. 


divan, with their legs well tucked up under 
them, and looking absurdly uncomfortable 
at the frightful beast, as the count called 
it. I had a good laugh at them, as the 
hyena and I were already on friendly 
terms.” 








HUMOROUS. 


| 

Mamma—Johnny, see that you give | 

Ethel the lion’s share of that orange. | 

Johnny—Yes'm. Ethel—Mamma, he hasn’t | 

given me any. Johnny—Well, that’s all 

right. Lions don’t «at oranges.— Harper's 
Bazar. 


Jinks—Why do you offer such a large 
reward for the return of tha’ contemptible 
pug dog? Winks—To please my wife. 
Jinks—But such a reward will be sure to 
bring him back. Winks—No, it won't. 
He's dead. 


Don't you know it is very wrong to 
fight, little boy? What does the good 
book say? Tommy—(who has just pol- 
ished off the class bully.) I dunno. I 
ain't read it no further than David and 
Gerlire.— Puck. 


Some people find it hard, in using the 
telephone, to realize that they are not face 
to face with the person they are address- 
ing. « prominent merchant in the capi- 
tal city of a State sat at his desk one hot 
day in July. In order to secure some 
degree of comfort, he had taken off his 
coat and his collar and necktie. A clerk 
came into the room. ‘His excellency, the 
governor, wishes to speak with you through 
the telephone,” said the clerk. ‘The 
governor! Dear me!” said the merchant. 
He rose, hastily put on his collar, his 
necktie, and his coat, gave his hair a stroke, 
and went to the telephone to answer the 
governor's call. 


A clever and charming old lady, at a 
fashionable resort, said to her group of 
girl admirers gathered for a talk: “My 
dears, you wonder that nothing ever 
seems to annoy me. Some people, you 
know, have their troubles three times (I 
used to have)—-first in anticipation, next | 
in experiencing the reality, and lastly in 
‘living it all over again.’ But I have made 
up my mind that to have a trouble once 
is enough. So now I wait till the disaster 
befalls; then I think about it as little as 
possible, unless I can see some way to 
remedy it; and I forget it as soon as I can.” 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of ———— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 





Curcaco, Itu., Apri 3, 1891. 
Dr. 8. A. Tutt Le, Bosto1, Mass. 

Dear Sir,—Having tested your Elixir for the 
ditfer nt purposes for which you recommend it, 
w uld say: We use it on all horses in our de- 
partment, and I must state that I have not found 
one instance where I have not received more 
be :efits than adve:tise1. We adopted it in our 
whole department, men as well as horses are 
using it. and cannot speak in terms of too high 
praise of it, as I never saw its equal. 

Yours verv trulv, 
Dr. EvGene SULLIVAN, 
In charge of the horses in the Chicago Fire Department, 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T, FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freek- 
les,Moth-Patch- 
es, Rash and 
Skin Diseases, 
andevery biem- 
ish on beauty, 
and defies de- 
tection On its 
virtues it has 
stood the test of 
40 years ;nooth- 
er has; and ts 
so harmless we 
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taste it to be 
sure itis prop- 
er'y made, Ac- 
cept no coun- 
terfeit ot simi- 
lar pame. The 
J distinguished | 

Dr. L. A. Sayer | 
said to alady of the haut ton (anatient); “As you ladies | 
will use them, I recommend *Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 


Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
ury to the skin. 
‘RED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y. | 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers | 
throughout the U.8., Canadas and Barepe. 
Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
ar:est and proof of any one selling the same. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 








Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
ding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties ay! served by polite and 
Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov't Report. 


Reval 


Baking 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE | 








COMBINATION OFFER 
TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUBS. 


For ten new subscribers to the WOMAN’ 
JOURNAL and fifteen dollars in cash, we 
will also send as premiums ten yearly sub 
scriptions to the Woman's Column, with 


one copy of ‘‘Bryce’s Aimerican Common- | 


wealth,” in two volumes, to the friend 
who gets up the club. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 





The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


PHYSICIANS ald SURGEONS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Next Term commences Oct. 7th, 1891. 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send for # 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORK, P:. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 
Broud St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friend. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Clase’. 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary degree: . 
Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For fu} 
particulars address 
WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 





Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session opens October Ist, 1891. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Uospital: 
of the city admit the students. For further informa 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean 


Sarah Colby,M.D, Esther W. Taylor M.D. 


"OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston, 








The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAI 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues | a weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
pecSeenee or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October lst; ending May 
1892. Ls mad * me graded course. Lectures, Quizzee, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Eapecially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. Room 44 has been conveniently arranged 
for giving ELECTRICAL aud VAPOR BATHS, 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after 
a thorough diagnosis of the patient’s disease (using 
Conaut’s Cabinet). During 20 years’ practice she 
has found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
or Obesity. The Doctor is largely Electric in her 
practice ; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. ‘*ffice Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays 
excepted. Take elevator. 


NEW YORK LACIES’ GUIDE AND 
VISITORS’ BUREAU. 


11 West 13th Street. 


(Formerly 24 Union Sq. and 4 East 42d St.) 























zady Guides provid: ‘ 
The New York — Lady ul les provided at 
Lanes Guine Short notice. 
Visiraas Shopping orders promptly 
pours executed. 
, Strang: rs met on arrival at 
Sta:ion if desired. 
=. “ay Tran-ient Rooms for 

= j Ledies Travelling Alone | 
Li le Ladies’ Restaurant. | 
———— ~=CHARGES Mu DERATE, | 
! 


Price-List of Kooms at No. 11 W. 18th St.: 
2d floor front, $2.0 for one, $3.50 for two, 
w  % buce, i” of sy 

3a * and front, 1 

“ —“* large hall room, | 
4th “ two large rvoms, 125 
=» © eee ~ Lio 
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REFERENCES: Rev. Edward Eve ett Hale, D. D., 

Boston; Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, New York. 
Send for Circular. 








Apamphiet of information and ab- 
soon of the laws, Showing How to, 
Obtain Patents, seventies, = 
Marks, Copyrights, sent free. 

MUNN &c 


Address * 
361 Broadway, 
— New k 


York. 





56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doors from B'dway, | 
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Nails that will 
Split, Sliver, Break, 


SAFETY 


Putnam Nails 
are absolutely safe, 








will seriously lame your The only Horseshoe 
horse by piercing the Nail in the world that is 
tender part of the foot, Hot-Forged and Ham- 
or by tearing the hcof. mer-Pointed, precisely 


Such Nails are used by like those made by hand. 


some blacksmiths be They cannot split, sliver 

cause they cost a little or break. tron rods are 

less than hand made or bea ‘n heated to welding point, 

Putnam Nails. They & oe “4 ett Ui Wy! then drawn under four 
0 ey NAD 


hammers, and each nail 


are NOT Forged Nails, 
forged separately, as in 


is 
ile, Me 
unscrupulous en on Ie 


as come 
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dealers falsely c'aim, but ead cs the old-fashioned hand 
are cold-rolled, pressed, |i uN 7 : process. Afterward they 
cut or sheared. When [aa eee, ty are polished and ham- 
iron is treated in this ears : mer pointed, completing 

‘ S treé this : J 5 \ ° 
manner the fibres are a y 4 Y f i firm, stiff nail, with all 
: : hte ne the fibres of iron com- 
separated, and, being ae nact. Seven Tons of 
driven into tite hard hoof, y 4 K Nai s are made every 
s likely split, slive | 
¥ ' po om oer 3 y! f lav, and cent to all parts 
or break | i " of the world. 
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Pee COE ERBN hn 
This Charming Picture FREE. 
Colored Lithograph, size 21 x 13 inches. Price $2.00, or SENT FREE for the names of 
Blacksmiths in t , with the names of Horseshoe Nails they use. Inclose 1o cts. 
in stamps for p Address the PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Mass. 


THESE ARE THE NAILS THAT LAME Aw KILL YOUR HORSES. 
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Taken from Horses’ Hoofs in Sun Franctseo, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago, T.; Providence, R. I. 
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KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
yecomes displaced or ‘caked ” We mauufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to ull other material. 

WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KNITTED CARPET LINING, The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
y 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 
KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 

appreciated. es 

KNITTED F LLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS AND BO 
softness. The filling is in one whole block or piece; always in order, anc 
placed or bunchy. 

KNITTED FILLED CHURCH AND FIL ING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 

he best in the world. Remain elastic and keep their shape. 

KNITTED Fit ED WATER-PROOF MATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 
Can be used as life-preservers, and are to be depended on in an emergency. The mattresses 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 

KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
Have been tested four years; protects the plush better than curled hair. 

KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 

KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes 

KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 
always received the highest - mimecudation trom all who have used them. 

KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. [Inall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softuess. 

Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 


Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 


STERS. Of spon 


no part can become dis- 





FACTORY AT CANTON MASS. 


DISH WASHER 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
Machi: e ever invented for the house- 
huld, and the only one in daily use in 
hundreds of homes. The on!y one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly. 
lt truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to. day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices; also $1,000 in Gold 
offer, sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 

Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASHING 
MACHINE C0., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


—_— 


AGENTS WANTED 
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STEVENS 


‘ we 








mney IN omer YORK CITY. | SOUTHERN TEXAS. 
The Elsworth, 





| 
The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: 
CorrRA BACON FosTeR. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART, 
FOSTER & STEUART, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 


Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable | 
prices. Location central to largest retail stores and 
places of amus-ment. Address Mrs. E. NORTON | 





ANTED-—Throughout New England, ladies | 
- Endorsed by the ae x Banks and Business Firms 


and gentlemen of good social position. of the State. 


| 
Art students | 
STREETER & 
Take elc- 


dignified and elevati ccupation. 
cegonligac Rorstcigrng ig stg 145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. 


vator in Crawlev’s Store. 
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ALOHA-—CLARISSA CHAPMAN ARMSTRONG. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Almost unawares, San José has enter- 
tained, during these las: few years, the 
best style of angel of whom we have 
personal knowledge,—a woman of rare 
strength and sweetness. Scores of times 
it has been ‘‘borne in upon me,” as the 
Friends say, to tell the JOURNAL'S appre- 
clative clientéle something of the life of 
Mrs. Clarissa Chapman Armstrong, that it 
might be never so slightly put in touch with 
an influence remarkably ennobling and 
uplifting. But the pressure of duties that 
seemed more urgent, made it easy to post- 
pone the writing until a more convenient 
season; and so the months went in their 
swift cycle, until July 20, 91, when this 
bright presence passed within the ‘tent 
whose curtain never outward swings.” 

Born in Russell, Mass., of Scotch-Eng- 
lish ancestry, she spent her girlhood in 
the busy routine of farm-life, varied dur- 
ing a few months yearly by the scant 
opportunities for attending school which 
were afforded country girls in the early 
decades of this century. Extracts from 
her autobiography, which she prepared 
for her eightieth birthday, reveal the kind- 
ly austerity, of the ‘‘blessed-be-drudgery”’ 


sort, which developed the symmetrical 
foundation of her noble character. She 
says: 


Frugality, industry and economy were 
prominent traits in our family. The 
spinning of wool and worsted, of flax and 
tow, the knittiug and weaving by the fire 
while one read aloud, and the singing of 
sacred hymns, marked the pleasures of 
those days. My grandmother Ferguson 
used sometimes to visit us, and would sing 
to me, in pensive strains, the story of the 
poor “Babes in the Woods.” My older 
and only sister was the first to break our 
family circle, when she was sent to an 
Academy of repute in a neighboring town. 
When I was about fifteen, my parents 
began toplan to send me, also. ‘Time moved 
on, and the day came for me to leave my 
home, and never was there a more home- 
sick mortal than I was. From that time 
I was scholar and teacher, as circumstan- 
ces required. My brother's great fond- 
ness for study, proved by his walking five 
miles to a grammar school, resulted in his 
becoming Chief Justice (Reuben Atwater 
Chapman) in his native State. He pros- 
pered in his profession, and when about 
seventy years of age he travelled for his 
health, and died in Fluellen, on Lake 
Lucerne, in Switzerland. His remains 
were brought to Springfield, Mass., where 
he had been a prominent member of a 
church which now has a memorial window 
to his name. 

The eagerness of this family for scholas- 
tic attainment did not pass uncriticised by 
the neighboring country folk: 


A farmer’s wife went one day to reprove 
my mother for not keeping her children at 
home. and concluded her reprimand thus: 
‘“‘Hannah, why do you let your children 
go away to school so much? By and by 
they will die and lose it all.” 

The italicized sentence is interesting as 
a side-light revelation of the change that 
has come in the commonly accepted belief 
regarding the essential loss or gain that 
death brings. 

My vacations were spent at home, and 
such was my love of nature that I tried to 
copy it on paper, having had a few lessons 
in painting. 

Some of my water-colors were greatly 
admired by my townspeople, and were a 
source of gratification to my parents, 
though they were not worthy to compare 
with the workof thesedays. Embroidery 
in lace or muslin seemed second nature. 
There is a rug here which I wrought with 
a darning needle, of wool which I helped 
spin after it was sheared from some sheep 
in my father's fold. The cloth in which it 
is wrought was made from flax sown by 
my father, and spun by my mother. 

Thus passed Clarissa Chapman's busy 
life until she was twenty-six, when she 
married Rev. Richard Armstrong, and took 
her wedding journey in a whale-ship to 
the Sandwich Islands, where for fifty 
years she devoted herself to active mis- 
sionary labor. Never was there more 
enthusiasm and entire self-abnegation in 
fulfilling the demands of a divine vocation 
than this brave New England woman 
showed during that half century. Her 
reminiscences refer but meagrely to her- 
self or her own individual work, while 
making generous mention of her husband 
and their associates. She bore five sons 
and five daughters. ‘Three sons (two died 
in infancy) ‘‘sleep on those tropical shores 
under the palm:, near old Kawaihou 
church,”* beside the father who died in 
1869, with his armor on, at the age of 
fifty-three. Mrs. Armstrong continuei 
her beneficent work among the Hawaiian 
women for twenty years after her hus- 
band’s death, not leaving it until 1880, and 
then reluctantly, under peremptory medi- 
cal order of change of climate. 
the sensations of this beauty-loving wo- 
man, as the commodious steamer (what a 
contrast to the whale-ship of 1831's voy- 
age) entered the Golden Gate, and she 
saw the Bay and hundred-hilled city of San 
Francisco! A new world, indeed, had 
been discovered and populsted since she 
sailed out of Boston harbor fifty years 
before. And as great a contrast as these 
two ocean vessels present was Mrs. Arm. 
strong’s delight in making acquaintance 








Imagine | 


| 
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with the novel conditions which she found | 
here, when compared with the blurred | 
vision and blasé mentality which are too 
prevalent. One realizes the marvels that | 
come into our every-day life, when he see: 
them through mature, intelligent eyes 
which behold for the first time a railway 
and engine, cable cars, gas or electric 
lighting,telegraphic or telephonic commu- 
nication, etc. Her frank delight over the 
commonplace marvels of modern science 
was charming to witness, and she herself 
was quick to join in the laugh often raised 
at her exclamation over some new and 
startling discovery. She enjoyed it all, 
but she writes: 


Could time turn backward, my choice 
would still be a life amongst the heathens, 
with the privilege of uplifting dark, de- 
graded humanity. For a few moments 
my thoughts fly back over the years gone 
by, aod note the wonderful changes that I 
have watched in the history of the world, 
and I see with clearer vision the hand of 
the loving God guiding to the light. I 
have lived through two American wars, 
and during the last it was my mother-pride 
to give a son to fight and endure hardships 
as a soldier in the cause of liberty, which 
is the cause of Christ. I have lived to see 
the great wonders of science burst upon 
the world with startling rapidity and 
power, and can see how all this goes hand 
in hand with Christianity. Ihave lived to 
see education wonderfully broadened, so 
that even the despised Indian now takes 
his share of its benefits, and the mission- 
aries’ torch lights the dark corners of the 
earth, even to the centre of Africa. 


The *‘mother-pride” in Gen. S. C. Arm- 
strong’s career as a soldier blossomed into 
devout thanksgiving when, after the war, 
he founded Hampton Institute, and car. 
ried forward on a grand scale the mission- 
ary cause to which both his parents so 
heroically gave themselves. His mother 
had the comfort of learning from his own 
pen what he believes he owes to her, as 
the following letter records: 


Hampton, Va., May 5, 1885. 

Dear Mother: This will be handed to you on 
your eightieth birthday, with, I hope, many 
others from friends farand near. Asa family, 
we have said very little of our real feelings for 
each other. We have left it for actions to indi- 
cate our care for and interest in each other. It is 
wonderful how much you have gone through; 
you bave taught a noble lesson to your children. 
You have helped me and been in my work ina 
marvellous way. 1 more and more believe that 
sons are of their mothers and that daugbters are 
of their fathers; for I see it constantly. In the 
most trying times of my life, Lhave felta peculiar 
gift of grit and strength that seemed not myself, 
but my mofher in me. Many a time, in the ter- 
rible moments before battle, or in the long nights 
under the stars, expecting the order to “‘Charge”’ 
at daylight, { have felt your nearness. I have 
even seen, as in a vision, your form above me, 
and I have heard you say, ‘‘Be brave, Sam.”’ 
It did much for me, and I felt ready for any- 
thing. My soldiers little imagined what had been | 
going on within me when I was able to give them | 
some of my own strength and inspiration. As I 
see into and understand things better, I believe 
more in subtle influences and inspirations. Fa- 
ther, who left us twenty-five years ago, has been 
a presence and a power in our lives more than 
before his death. The dead are near; they care 
for and help us. Are they not ‘‘ministering spir- 
its?’ You will, by and by, be even nearer your 
children than youarenow. Life is one—this and 
the next. Dear mother, may your years be long 
in the land, and may God bless you with friend- 
ship, love and comfort the rest of your days! 
Perhaps we are parted forever on earth; but we 
will meet again. Weare working together always 
for a common end, and distance 1s not real sepa- 
ration, so we are one in purpose, serving God as 
best we can. He has been most kind and merci- 
ful to us both; how much we have to be thank- 
ful for! His promises never fail. I so like the 
old German hymn, ‘‘A Mighty Fortress is Our 
God.’’ I see His guidance in the past as clearly 
as one sees, from the heights above, a river wind- 
ing through a valley. Many will be around you, 
this 15th day of May, to congratulate you; many 
letters will come, and I am sure you will be very 
happy. Your eightieth birthday is for you and 
for all of us a day for deep and grateful thoughts, 
long to be remembered. Good-bye, and God bless 
you! Your affectionate son, S.C. A. 


Two years after this lovely anniversary 
festival—two years crowded with expe- 
riences fresh and new and wonderful to 
her receptive and expanding nature—she 
travelled across the continent in palatial 
splendor, in Mrs. Mary Hemenway’s pri- 
vate car. Perhaps no other of Mrs. Hem- 
enway’s numberless gracious gifts ever 
made a soul so brimful and overflowing 
with joy, intense yet serene, as did this 
magical journey over the country that her 
geography had recognized only as ‘*The 
Great American Desert. ‘Salt Lake, Den- 
ver, Omaha, Chicago—how the sight of 
them more than corroborated all she had 
heard and read and imagined of her coun- 
try’s growth, while she was living in grass 
huts in lonely islands in the Pacific! 

After the long, beautiful summer in 
Boston and Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mrs. 
Armstrong went—still Mrs. Hemenway’s 
guest—to Hampton, where her royal pil- 
grimage had its fitting climax. Those 
weeks at the great school were one con- | 
tinued thanksgiviog feast to this mother 
in Israel, whose eyes now beheld the won- 
derful work her son was leading, of which 
the half had not been told her. And to 
her, personally, was rendered glad rever- 
ence by teachers and pupils, from the day 
she was welcomed in Hawalian fashion | 
with songs and flower-wreaths, until the | 
evening of her farewell reception. 

Returning to California, she came to re- 
side in San José with her youngest daugh- 
ter, who was her inseparable companion 
during these last ten years. I was fond 
of saying, ‘‘Grandma Armstrong is the 
youngest woman in San José;” and if sim- 














plicity and docility are the fundamental 
characteristics of wholesome youth, I was 
right. I have never seen such eagerness 
to learn, such hunger and thirst for knowl- 
edge, or such entire self-forgetfulness and 
humility as were evinced in her. If the 
pupils in attendance between 1888 and °90, 
at the Normal School in San José, do not 
prove exceptionally good teachers and life- 
long faithful students, it will be because 
they did not realize the rare object-lesson 
of the secret of perennial youth which 
they had in the presence of Mrs. Arm- 
strong in their classes, day after day, term 
after term. It is pleasant to believe that 
the remembrance of her earnest face, her 
noble gray head, her scholarly enthusi- 
asm, will come as a help and inspiration 
into hundreds of homes and school-rooms 
all over this great State for many a year; 
and the hidden, ever-widening influence 
of that unconscious tuition, who can at- 
tempt to estimate? 

In 1889, and again in 1890, May 15 was 
observed as a glad and solemn f¢te at my 
house. On the latter occasion Mrs. Fran- 
ces Laughton Mace, a poet-daughter of 
whom Maine is justly proud, read the fol- 


| lowing, to which Mrs. Armstrong listened 


with a rapt expression in her dear face 

that none who saw can ever forget: 

TO MRS ARMSTRONG, WHO IS TO DAY 85 
“YEARS YOUNG.” 

How beautiful is youth! 

Bat not alone when garlanded with rose, 


When the cheek flushes and the bright eye glows, 
As golden gates of promised joy unclos:. 


More lovely is its charm 

When on the tranquil brow the almond-bloom 
Alone proclaims the path of toil and gloom; 
The heart still redolent of the spring's perfume. 


O friend, now rich in years! 

On life’s enchanted borders thou did‘st stand, 
The Bethelem-lighted lamp within thy hand, 
Waiting and ready for thy Lord’s command. 


‘““My Master, here am I,” 

Has been thy loyal answer day by day, 

Unto God's message, though the darkened way 
Through savage isles and wild«rnesses lay. 


In love's long sacrifice 

Thy spirit, ever to the sunlight bent, 

Has borne the perfect blossom of content, 
The peace that ripens from a life weil-spent. 


And we who meet to-day 

To celebrate thy age, exclaim instead, 

How beautiful thy youth! which only fled 
To come afresh, from heavenly fountains fed, 
And on thy years an evening splendor shed. 

Two months after this birthday festival 
Mrs. Armstrong went to Santa Cruz, and 
there received the injury which, after a 
year of suffering, resulted fatally. <A 
misstep in alighting from a carriage, and 
a consequent heavy fall, caused some 
obscure rervous disease, from which she 
never rallied, despite her wonderful vital- 
ity; and July 24, 1891, a large company 
of tearful but rejoicing friends gathered 
in the First Congregational Church, in 
San Francisco, with flowers and trium- 
phant song and tender reminiscence, to 
celebrate her birth into the new life. In 
the singing of her favorite hymns, ‘‘My 
Faith Looks Up to Thee,” and ‘There Is a 
Land of Pure Delight,” were blended the 
voices of many nationalities,—a fitting 
farewell tribute to one whose patriotism 
knew no north, no south, no east, no west, 
whose philanthropy knew no line of creed 
or color, whose religion, untrammelled by 
dogma, was the fulfilment of the two com- 
mandments: *‘Love the Lord thy God 
with all thy soul, and thy brother as thy- 
self.” The burial was in Mountain View 
Cemetery, Oakland, where the service was 
conducted by Dr. Alexander, who had 
been a fellow-worker in the missionary 
field, and who pronounced the benediction 
in the Hawaiian language, which Mrs. 
Armstropg much loved. Four daughters, 
a son-in-law, and several grandchildren 
heaped the grave with flowers. Above the 
faithful breast were stalks of white lilies; 
at the foot, a sickle enclosing a sheaf of 
wheat; at the head, a wreath of stephano- 
tis, across whose centre was ‘‘Aloha,” the 
Hawaiian word expressive of all that is 
tenderest, sweetest, best in human saluta- 
tion. 

As we stood there in the silence and the 
sunshine, I think her birthday message 
came to our hearts moreclearly than when 
her voice uttered it: ‘‘Keep your eyes on 
your great Leader, and follow closely His 
footsteps. Be manly, be womanly, be 
noble, true, self-sacrificing, content with 
small things, and remember that the final 
fruit of all is love to God and love to man.” 


A sacred burden is the life ve bear; 

Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly ; 
Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 

But onward, upward, till the good ye win. 


ALIDA C. AVERY 
San José, Cal., August, 1891. 





Lapirs will find at John H. Pray’s, 560 Wash- | 
| THE GARMENT OF PRAISE. 


ington St., a large variety of Lowell Brussels 
Carpets, the best in the country, at $1.25 per 
yard. ‘The firm is soon to move tonew quarters, 
and will first sell out the whole of its present sup- 
ply. Best qualities, and a complete assortment 
of patterns. Other bargains will be announced 
shortly. The high standing and reliability of 
the firm is a guarantee that the goods sold by 
them are as represented. 





The season is approaching when you will want 
new gloves. Be sure and go to Miss Fisk’s, 44 
Temple Place. 








EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


For Ladies, 


Misses, 


* 603, 





PATENTED. 
child. 


Style 609, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..............@1. 


“ 610, Mi 
“ Gl, a 
“ 621, Children’s, without Bones.. 
“ G31, Infants’, - - 00 cevcee cocccccece 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies aud Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a pertect bust 
support is provided within a waist. 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the phy sical 

yroportions and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 
in shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 


In the Open Back Soft Waista 


PRICES. 
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™ Laced Back, Boned Fron. and Back...... 2. 
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We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail ta any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. 
La Ove good Agent wanted in every City and Town in the United States. 


Mention the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
Address, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 








ones off with Elixir, 


S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac St., BOSTON. 


Grose Turatrar.—A play full of picturesque 
characters, emphatic incidents, striking scenes, 
and vigorous motion, is ‘“‘The Power of the 
Press,’” brought forward at the Star Theatre. 
The theatre was densely packed, and the enthu- 
siasm soon became infectious. The play illus- 
trates a peculiar part of New York life which is 
not untrue or unnatural. The central figure isa 
man of popular habits, who, in a drunken con- 
dition, is accused and sentenced to prison for 
another man’s crime. The prison garb clings to 
him on his release, and he is shunned by his 
friends. With a resolution to ciear himself be 
secures the aid of the press and brings the guilty 
to justice. The cast was strong and powerful. 
In ‘‘The Power of the Press," Mr. Pitou has a 
play which contains every element of popularity, 
—New York Dramatic Times. 





Best Books far Women, 


MARGARET REGIS. By ANNIE H. RyveRr. 
$1.25. 





Ivino, $1.2 

The author skilfully portrays Margaret Regis as she 
is at first, “like the many, many girls, iucreasing in 
numbers every vear, who, untixed and restless, go into 
college or the office with a vague determination to do 
something that shall make them independent or supe- 
rior to others, bat with no definite tdea of how they are 
to use the knowledge and experience they gain,’ 

How she works out from this condition tato definite 
and noble life-work forms a fascinating and sugges- 
tive story. 

JOHN BROWNLOW’S FOLKS. By WILLIS 

Boyv ALLEN. l2mv, $1.00. 

The expertences of this simple-hearted Boston family 
in their trip to Nantasket, their going to the Museum, 
and celebrating Thanksgiving and Christmas, are de- 
lighttully realistic in their loeal color; and their adven- 
tures abroad have all the romaaoce and perilous escapes 


necessary for exeitiog laterest, 


THE PETTIBONE NAME, By MARGARET 

SIDNEY. I2mo, $1.25, 

“A capital delineation of lifein a New England elty.” 
— /jost oi “anscript, 

“Of intense interest. There has been no recent tizure 
in American fiction more ciearly or skilfuliy drawn 
than Miss Judith etthhboue.”—Boston Journal of Com- 
merce, 
4,atey ROOM, By Some Friends of the Girl’ 

2mo, $1.00, 


A series of bright and helpful sketches about the 
furnishing and decorating of girls’ rooms, various 
kinds of feminine faney-work, and entertainment and 
games for girls’ enjoyment 

“Full of practical hints, which quick-witted 
will be vlad to act upon.’’—/ioston Journal, 


MY WONDER STORY 
ito, cloth, iliustrated, S10: 
“Ifachild happens to ask a question about his own 

bones, or about muscles and nerves, ete, the father 
and mother are wise indeed if they are ab eto give bim 
exactinformation. But this book will do it without 
the use of many technical or scientific terms tisa 
simple story of how a mother explained to her Jack 
and Florence all they needed to know concerning the 
structure of the human frame.”—Chicago laterior. 


SOME SUCCESSFUL WOMEN. 
BOLTON. Ilustrated with portrait-. 
Twelve biographies of as many 


girls 


: . 
By ANNE K. Bevepict 


boards, $L.25, 


By Sarai K, 
I2mo, SLO, 
American women 
who have become famous for the suecess they have 
ably carned in various walks or professions. Their 
story is not only helpful, but inspiring to all women 
who are working and struggling upward, 


SCHOOL AND PLAYGROUND. By Howanp 
PYLE, EMILIE POULSSON, KATE UPsON CLARK, 
and others. I2mo, $1.25, 

Each one of the stories in this volume is a gem. They 
are stories that appeal to the nobler qualities in boys 
and girls, and thrill them with a desire to be more 
brave, earnest, manly and womanly. 


WISDOM OF THE WISE. Compiled by Cano- 
LINE L. HUNT. lémo, 75 cents; gilt edges, 51.00, 
A book of choice selections in prose and poetry for 
the use of our young people in the home and the school- 


room. It is arranged by attributes and distinctive 

subjects, as Beauty, Bravery, ¢ haracter, Conversation, 

etc,, and will be helpful to teachers as well as pupils 
and home readers, 

DOMESTIC PROBLEMS; Work and Cul- 
fon ? the Household By Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 
2meo, S100, 

A plain, common-sense discussion of the questions 
} pevery day Io every home, particularly 
wre much of the burden and brunt 
women folks,’ where there are chil- 





. Clothed and educated, and where an 
on exists to live In respectable style.”"—Joston 


Cheer for 


Invalids, By Rose PORTER. limo, cloth, 75 cents, 
_ Tender, comforting, helpful words for the “shut- 
ins,” that will give them hope and courage in the midst 
of sickness and despondeucy. 


NEW EVERY MORNING. A Year-Book for 
Girls. By ANNIE H. Ryper, $140; gilt edges, $1.25 
The best book of daily readings for girls and young 

women; practical, earnest, original. 





The September WIDE AWAKE contains th« 
tragic story of the Prince Imperial, Empress Eugenie’s 
ill-fated son, besides other articles of moment, 


At the Bookstores, or sent postpaid by the Publishers. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Pubs., Boston. 





Ue free to any address with three two-cent stau ps, 














TUTTLE’S ELIXIR ! 


THE GREAT CURE FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


$1) reward, if not cured, for ¢ very case of colic, contracted and knotted 
cords, curbs, splint, shoe-Dolis when first started, and callous of all kinds, 
Never f dist» relieve spayvins, ringhone, cockle joints. TUTTLE’s FAM- 
ILY ELINIR eures rheumatism, cholera morbus, diarrh@a, Sample bot- 


send for circular, 
BuisToL, CONN., Feb, 19, 1891, 





Dr. 8. A, TUTTLE, Esq., Dear Sir:—I have used your E-ixir in my barn 
forayear, The first thing I used it for was a curb, and it took ft off clean 
asa whistle, aud did not take off the hair, Lhave been using it on my horse 
on the hip for a sprain, and it has to all appearances cured him, He bag 
teen lame for some time, as you know, and when you came and saw him 
you said it was in the muscles of his hip, and we have put it on as directed, 
and the trouble has gone, I drove him yesterday and to-day, and he doeg 
not show any lameness, It is the most wonderful ‘iniment I ever saw, 
You can refer any party to me and 1 will answer any inquirers that come, 
It was in our local pare rs about the horse being cured, and @ great many 

| have been to me to know where they ean getit.§ tell at y barn they will 
always find it as long as Lam around, One of my neighbors bought 4 colt 
that had four ringbones. The owner had tricd blistering and everything 
e could think of, and sold to this man, He has taken the whole four rings 


Yours truly, H. SESSIONS, dJR., Lock Box 6u3, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
An Experienced Dresamaker wants engage- 


ments by the day in private families. Apply at 
46 Myrtle Street. 








Wanted—An experienced woman to be Princ. 
PAL OF THE SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND INDUs- 
PIAL SCHOOL FOR COLOKED Youru, at Aiken, 
South Carolina. Also a Young Man for SUPERIN- 
PENDENT OF INDUSTRIES. Apply to MARTHA 
SCHUFIELD, Mt. Washington, Berkshire Co., Mass. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 





Ladies from all parts of the U.S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 





Fruit Jellies, — Those in want of pure Fruit 
Jellies and Preserves can be supplied by addressing 
MES. ANNA H,. BUKKILL, Concord, Mass. 
Price per doz. tumblers, Grape, Barberry, Quince, 
Blackberry, Currant, $3.25; per doz. Apple, 32.50. 
fo secure the best results, orders should be sent 
in the fruit season or before. 5 per cent, discount 
will be made on orders of 325 and upward. 





Send for Circulars about new Magazine, “Reg- 
ister of Current History.” Special price to Oct. Ist. 
NATN'L SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park Street, 
Boston. 





Supertiuous Hair, Moles aud Warts, posi 
tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method. 
By Miss M. WALDRON, Specialist. Hygenic Com- 
plexioa Treatments also given. Columbus Ave., 415 
From 2to 4 P. M. 





**No Other Line Does It.”’ 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE, 


35 Miles Shorter, One and a Half Hour 
QUICKER 
Than Any Other Line from Boston to! 


SARATOGA. 


On and after July 11, the fast train, comprising Pas 
senger Coaches, Smoking, Baggage and 


ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS, 


Through without change. 


Leaves BOSTON daily (Sundays excepted) at 


11.00 A. M., 


ARRIVING AT SARATOGA 


5.10 P. M. 


Ample time allowed at Athol for Dinner. 

For tickets, time tables, seats in parlor cars and fur- 
ther particulars, a»ply at Hoosac Tunnel Route Office, 
250 Washington St: cet, or Fitchburg Railroad Passen- 
ger Station, Causeway Street, Boston, 

J.R. WATSON, Gen'l Pass, Agt. 


GLOVES 


nR—— 





Fall Weddings and Receptions 


—AT—_— 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


44 Temple Place, 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
DR.J. STEPHEN , Lebanon,Ohios 











| C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Street 
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